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THERE was a long walk in Mrs. Graham’s garden, shaded on 
each side by a close hedge, whither Mary was wont to retreat for 
solitude and exercise. One day, having endured the martyrdom of 
a dinner party, which Mrs. Graham had given in honor of Miss 
Devereux, after feeling the presence of her beauty, till she seemed 
dazzled by its brilliance, and wishing most fervently that for Hen- 
ry’s sake, so superb a temple might have an indweller worthy 
of its fair proportions; she welcomed the moment which gave the 
ladies liberty to retire, and sought her favorite shade. She always 
chose the least frequented side of the hedge, and was walking 
there, absorbed in thought, with her usual stilly step, when she 
heard voices on the other side, one of which immediately arrested 
her attention. It was that of Miss Devereux conversing with an- 
other young lady, probably a bosom friend. 

‘You are entirely mistaken,’ Miss Devereux was saying, ‘I care 
nothing about him, only as he administers to the gratification of 
the present moment; I may prefer him to any of the fools around 
me just now, because he is the handsomest and reported to be the 
richest.’ 

‘Poor fellow,’ exclaimed her companion, ‘I always thought before 
you came, he was cased in a suit of mail, impenetrable to ladies’ 
attractions; but indeed, Julia, you are wrong to encourage him so 
much if you really mean to discard him.’ 
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‘Discard him! let him give me the opportunity: and be assured 
he shall—he will; I never suffer a man who has shown his devotion 
by exclusive attentions alone, trying to earn a right to an acceptance, 
and to make himself sure of it before he is committed, I never suf- 
fer such a man to escape: I lead him on till I bring him to my feet, 


and then suffer him to get up as he can.’ 
‘Supposing I undeceive him and tell him what a deep coquette 


you are.’ 

‘Do it, I defy you to do it! and I would stake my life on his in- 
credulity. The chains are around him, the rivets are fastened, he 
cannot break them now: would you know one of the great secrets 
of my power, Maria. They call me handsome, very well — per- 
haps I am so—but itis this: in giving just enough encouragement 
to inspire hope, and too little to create confidence.’ 

‘Very well, but if you ever mean to marry I cannot conceive why 
you would not accept him; he is handsome, rich and fashionable.’ 

‘It is true, if I were foolish enough to think of falling in love, 
it would be a very good opportunity, but I love my independence 
and liberty too well; a few years hence will do; I would not for the 
autocrat of the Russias barter the freedom I now enjoy for domes- 
tic thraldom.’ 

Mary, compelled to be a listener from her situation, was indig- 
nant andamazed. She could not have believed there was so much 
hollowness and art in the world. She felt asif she had been read- 
ing a dark page of the human heart, and in her simplicity and sin- 
cerity looked upon Miss Devereux as little better than a murderess. 

What! entice a person with smiles and graces and kind glances, to 
lay his whole affections at her feet, and then spurn them. Mary 
shuddered—she was but a novice in the ways of the world—and 
she shuddered still more when she heard the voice of Henry Gra- 
ham accosting them, and the same silver tones which had just been 
pronouncing his doom address him with such seducive softness. 

‘What, a rose! Mr. Graham, offer me a rose! I thank you; but I 
dislike roses exceedingly.’ 

‘Dislike roses! impossible.’ 

‘Very possible; they are so vulgar, so glaring and large; I cannot 
imagine how it was ever named the queen of flowers.’ 

‘Unqueen her then, and suffer me to place the diadem on the 
one yourself shall call the fairest.’ 

‘Excuse me, no queen of flowers for me; they deserve not such 
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honors; they are too fading, too abundant; there is vulgarity in 
their very profusion; they are a plebeian race, and I must acknowl- 
edge I dislike them all.’ 

Henry spoke of a ride proposed for the morrow, and hoped the 
sky would be as blue and the air as pleasant, it was such a delight- 
ful excursion, the prospect was one of the finest in the world. 

‘Now, Mr. Graham, I sincerely think it one of the most foolish 
things in nature to go so far for alittle amusement. I shall go, and 
I thank you for starting the idea, but how preposterous to ride so 
many miles over a dusty road and then climb a steep rugged hill, 
leaving shreds of muslin and lace on every shrub, just to admire a 
fine prospect and to have the blessed privilege of being weary.’ 

‘If youdo not wish to go, Miss Devereux,’ continued Henry, 
‘the party will be broken up: we sought your pleasure particularly 
in the proposition, if | am not very much mistaken, yourself sug- 
gested the idea.’ 

When the trio had again entered the house, Mary glided along 
her shaded path, which she could not do before without crossing 
theirs, and making them conscious of her previous vivacity, rejoic- 
ing for once that she was not beautiful, if beauty must be accom- 
panied with such heartless vanity and folly. Her mind was 
absorbed with one thought, Miss Devereux and the painful disclos- 
ure she was compelled to make to Henry Graham, for she deemed 
ta religious duty to inform him of the arts of which he was des- 
tined to be the victim. She found an early opportunity of being 

one with him; she knew that they were to meet on the morrow, 
and she wished he should arm himself in time with the panoply of 
moral courage, to defy the arts of this insidious beauty. 

‘Henry,’ said she approaching the sofa on which he reclined. 
She felt a sudden choking in her throat and paused with the flush 
of embarrassment rising on her pale cheek. 

‘Well, what would you Mary?’ making room for her by his side, 
‘what petition is harbingered by that earnest look?’ 

‘None; I have no petition to make, merely simple facts to state, 
which I deem it my duty however unpleasant.’ 

‘Do not hesitate, speak openly, am I not your brother? address 
me as such.’ 

‘I hesitate because I fear to give pain; I fear too to be associated 
in your mind with painful emotions.’ 

‘What is it you have to communicate? your eyes are filled with 
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tears, you breathe with difficulty; is it any sites of Miss Deve- 
reux! good heavens! any accident? has the carriage been overturned? 
is she hurt? is she killed?’ and Henry started upon ‘his feet. 

‘Pray compose yourself: it is of Miss Devereux I would speak, 
yet Iam not aware of any accident. I have been an unwilling lis- 
tener to-day to words you ought to hear, as they may, they must 
effect the happiness of your future life.’ Gatherihg courage from 
Henry’s preposterous alarm, Mary faithfully repeated the cold 
treacherous dialogue she had overheard. Henry listened without 
any interruption; she saw the blood mount high@g,and higher till 
it reached his temples; he bit his nether lip most Ggginously: was 
he angry with her or Miss Devereux? she could not tell. At last 
he began to walk up and down the room with long tragic steps, 
stopping occasionally and applying his hand to his forehead with a 
force that made Mary start. She had never witnessed a lover’s 
heroics and was seriously alarmed. Hardly knowing what she did 
she ran to him and siezing him by the arm, arrested him im his 
rapid movements. 

‘Henry, dear Henry! what is the matter? Do not suffer your- 
self to be moved in this manner, try to forget her, she is not worthy 
you should give yourself such suffering on her account.’ 

Henry shook her from him as if a viper had clung to him. 
Staggered by the violence of the motion, she was obliged to lean 
against the wall for support, and stung to the soul, she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears. He stopped, looked 
steadily at her and became very pale. 

‘Mary beware what you are doing, it is dangerous to trifle with 
a man’s passions when they are roused as mine are. I cannot be- 
lieve her such a hypocrite, deceit never was enshrined in such a 
form; were an angel to tell me that she did not love me I would 
not believe it.’ 

‘You think me then capable of falsehood?’ 

‘I think you have misunderstood and misinterpreted playful and 
innocent language. You know nothing of the world: what woman 
of spirit will acknowledge her affection for another, especially to a 
female friend? I would not wound your feelings, I may have been 
too hasty, you always act from a sense of right, but Mary you 
know but little of love.’ 

Mary’s tears were checked, the sense of deep injustice and in- 
gratitude supplied her with dignity to bear her up above her wound- 
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ed sensibility. Her mild eye lit up with a burning ray, her cheek 
glowed with living crimson, she seemed transformed; never before 
had her countenance beamed with such an expression; it imparted 
power and beauty to her face. Henry caught it and it had upon him 
the momentary effect of fascination. ‘Though the tide of exalted 
feeling soon rolled back, effacing for the time every impression but 
one, in after hours of darkness and despondency, the recollection of 
this flashing out of the heart and soul came to him as the torch, 
lighting up the gloom of a mine: Mary mooved to the door and 
laid her hand upon the latch. 

‘My errand is done,’ said she, ‘how painful a one it has been, is 
useless for me to say. Had I known the manner in which it 
would be received, I might have lingered longer; but it is better as 
itis, I have done what truth and friendship required and it is enough. 
Grateful friendship I ought to say, for when dejected, oppressed and 
unappreciated by others, every fountain of joy sealed up, you 
eame with sympathy and kindness on your lips and in your heart, 
and the living waters once more gladdened the desert of my life. 
From that hour gratitude to yourself and father have been a strong 
vital principle within me. Simple, inexperienced girl as I am, | 
know you better than the world does, and I have the boldness now 
to utter it: while the flatterers of your fortune deem you the mere 
indolent devotee of fashion, I have seen a depth of feeling and 
vigor of intellect that shamed the worldly bondage to which it sub- 
mitted. ‘That feeling and intellect will yet work out deliverance 
and triumph; you will hereafter do me justice.’ 

Henry looked after her as she closed the door, as Amarath did 
upon the genius Syndaria when he had encircled his finger with the 
magic ring. He felt the power and purity of truth, and his con- 
science upbraided him for the ungracious manner in which he had 
met the admonition of his friend. ‘Then again his imagination 
delineated the goddess form of Miss Devereux, the darkness of ‘her 
oriental eye’ swam before his gaze: he thought of her houri smile, 
and convinced himself that she was all that was excellent as well 
as all that was fair; Mary’s fastidious ideas of rectitude had been 
needlessly alarmed, and had converted a little badinage and evasion 
into moral turpitude. He attended the riding party the following 
day; Mrs. Graham was also there in high spirits; Mary remained, 
as usual, by the couch of Mr. Graham. 

The house was almost deserted; the servants, as a reward for 
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the many extra services required of them during such a succession 
of parties, were enjoying a holiday. Every,room ‘im the usually 
gay mansion was as still as the sick chamber" where, Mary kept 


7 


her unwearied vigils. 
‘Mary, my dear,’ said the invalid; in amoment she fives bending 


over him. ‘Place these pillows beltind me, and draw back that 
curtain, so that I may feel the west wind through the slats; I feel 
better than I have for many days, I can-breathe more freely. Do you 
remember a promised communication you were toxhear when | 
could summon sufficient strength and resolution? _ I dare?not defer 
it longer; something warns me to finish-all I have-to do on earth, 
for I shall soon rest on a pillow where your kind hands, amy Mary, 
can never reach me more. Give me a glass of that cordial and 
draw your chair still closer, and now let me begin before this glow 
has left my frame.’ +e 

Mary had not forgotten what he had once said to her, on this sub- 
ject. Her curiosity had been excited and interested ‘but now the 
moment had arrived when it was to be gratified, she shrunk with 
awe and misgiving from the mysterious communication. She gazed 
with solemn interest on the aged speaker, whose sunken eyes were 
turned on her with a look of intense and prophetic meaning. 

‘Mary, if I had strength to relate to you the history of my life, 
you would wonder what strong passions had warred in this now 
wasted frame. I cannot go back to my youth, I will not even re- 
vert to my prime of manhood; it was passed before I became a 
married man. When I tell you that never heart of mortal was 
more bound up in visions of home and domestic joy, that I centred 
in it all my affection, care, wealth and happiness, when you see 
how my affection has been repaid, my cares returned, my wealth 
dissipated, my happiness disregarded—Oh! my child, I am a die- 
ing old man and ought to wrestle no longer with the dark spirits of 
this world, but when I think of the folly, the recklessness, the hard- 
heartedness of those from whom I had aright to expect pity, kind- 
ness and love, the blood of nearly seventy years burns in my 
chilled veins.’ 

‘Oh! forbear sir, you are flushed, you are feverish, you cannot 
bear this exertion.’ 

‘Interrupt me not when I have so much to say, such uncertain 
breath to utter it. Isaid I had centred all my wealth in my home. 
I was wrong; when my son was about sixteen,—unfortunete boy, 
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left exposed to such pernicious influences,—I was called to Europe 
upon commercial business of great importance: during my resi- 
dence there, some fortunate speculation, which it is unnecessary to 
detail, became to mea source of immense wealth. When I re- 
turned, and learned the extravagant career my wife had run, 
her boundless ambition to be first in every idle expenditure, I resol- 
ved to make a secret of my newly acquired riches, and vowed to 
hoard it, that my son, whom she was training as her disciple, 
might have an inheritance secure from her dissipation. I might 
have secured it to him by law, but I had another object in view: 
I had a lesson to teach them both, a lesson they are yet bitterly to 
learn. I love my son, nature has gifted him with noble qualities, 
and had not heaven prostrated me upon this sick bed at the time I 
was most anxious to direct his education, he might have been a man; 
but left to the uncontrolled influence of such a mother, is it strange 
that he has lost the nobility of nature? Interrupt me not, my own 
dear Mary, my story yet remains to be told. Upon my return this 
mansion was vacated; though only afew miles from the city, it was 
too retired in winter for Mrs. Graham’s gay propensities. I 
brought with me, from Europe, a young man, in the capacity of a 
servant, though his object was to come over to this country and 
find employment as a carpenter, being a poor but very ingenious 
mechanic. He came with me to this place, then deserted of its 
inmates; I brought him into this very room, J locked him within it 
till he had completed the work I had appointed him todo. He 
finished his task; bound by an oath of secrecy, he received the 
stipulated sum, left me and died soon after of a sudden disease. 
No being but myself knows the work he wrought.’ 

He paused from exhaustation, nor could he forbear to smile at the 
wild expression of Mary’s countenance as she glanced round the 
room, almost expecting to see supernatural beings issue from the 
walls. 

‘There is nothing here to harm you, Mary,’ continued he, after a 
pause; ‘1 employed no unholy means, my journeyman labored 
after a European model. Now rise, my child, bolt both doors, 
that no one may enter unawares; you cannot draw the bolts with 
such a trembling hand; there that is a little steadier. Now, walk 
to the fire-place and press firmly with a downward motion against 
the lower pannel, the right side of the chimney; a little lower, 
firmer, harder; harder yet.’ 
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Mary obeyed the directions, bewildered and frightened at finding 
herself such a mysterious agent. The pannel suddenly slid, and a 
small secret closet was revealed. 

‘Mary, hand me the casket within that closet.’ 

The heavy casket was placed on his bed; he drew from his bo- 
som a small key, which was suspended from his neck by a chain, 
and bidding Mary unfasten the hasp, he immediately clasped it 
around her own. 

‘And now, Mary,’ said he, with a more solemn, deeper accent, 
‘you are in possession of the key that unlocks that foreign treasure 
I have so long secured from the unprincipled waste of wealth; 
hide it in your bosom, let not even the chain be visible, guard it as 
the bequest of a dying man, who is about to bequeath you a more 
sacred legacy still.’ 

Mary sank on her knees by the bed-side and clasped his hands 
imploringly in hers. ‘Do not, do not, I entreat you sir, bequeath 
this gold to me. It would weigh me down to the dust, this chain 
even now seems like a string of fire around my neck. Your son, 
your son, the wealth is his, who is so fitting to receive it from your 
hands; he is worthy of your trust, he will not abuse it.’ 

The sick man raised his feeble body with an energy that appal- 
led her. ‘It is for the sake of that son, that now degenerate boy, 
I leave this in your immediate keeping. Within this casket is a 
letter to Henry, explaining to him all my wishes: put it back in 
the recess, replace the pannel and unbolt the doors. Approach me 
once more, and with your hand in mine, your eyes lifted to heaven, 
promise to obey me in my last directions, and my soul shall bless 





you in its parting hour.’ 

Subdued and awe-stricken, Mary lifted her tearful eyes and fal- 
tered out the promise he exacted. 

‘It is enough; the lips of truth have vowed, and the vow will 
never be broken. When I am gone my estate will be involved in 
irremediable ruin; I have long foreseen this would be the result of 
such boundless extravagance. I have long since ceased to warn, 
for my unhappy son needs the lesson in store; adversity alone will 
rouse him from his mental and moral lethargy; let him but once be 
forced to call his powers into exercise by commanding necessity, 
and they will come like a legion of angels to his help in the hour 
of need; let him become poor, flatterers will desert him, beauty 
will slight him, he will turn from the hollow world and be regen- 
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erated. He must go through this stormy ordeal, and then, when all 
the dross is removed, when he stands unalloyed and firm on the 
independent basis of his own character, and not till then, may this 
casket, from whose contents you have in the mean time derived 
your own support, be committed into his keeping.’ 

‘But should the lesson fail, should he sink into despondency and 
inaction, once more I entreat F 

‘You have promised, entreaties are vain; if the lesson should 
fail, he merits it not, and I leave it in worthier hands. You have 
been to me like the renovated spirit of my own youth; to you I 
look for every thing that remains of comfort and support. I feel a 
faith, strong as that inspired by prophecy, that my son will shake 
the dust from his spirit and put on the beautiful garments of true 
manhood: you will not always remain the guardian of this treasure. 
As for her, who has alienated herself from me from the hour she 
became a bride, who has neglected me for long years on my sick 
bed, left me to the care of hirelings till God in his mercy sent me 
a loving and tender daughter in you, the time is to come, and soon, 
when she will cling to the reeds of fortune and find them break in, 
her grasp; when deserted by seeming friends she will feel the hor- 
rors of solitude and remember me; let repentance be her dowry.’ 

The voice of the sick man assumed a tone alarmingly hollow 
as he uttered the last words. His head sank back heavily on Ma- 
ry’s shoulder, who, gazing in his face, saw that his eyes were fixed 
with a glassy stare. Though she felt a dreadful conviction that 
the effort he had just made had exhausted the strength of life, and 
that he was sinking at onee, now the moment of excitement was 
passed: she did not lose her presence of mind. She laid him back 
on the pillow, and bathed his temples and face with the restorative 
waters, with which the chamber was supplied; she chafed his cold 
hands, but the features remained rigid, the eyes moved not in an- 
swer to her fearful glance. She recollected that one waiting maid 
had been ordered to remain behind, and, ringing the bell till the 
girl ran in, she immediately despatched her for the physician. 
When he arrived and took the patient’s hand, it fell like lead on 
the bed-side. His skill availed him nothing here —he was dead. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





To the Bluebell. 





TO THE BLUEBELL. 


Wiru drooping be!ls of clearest blue 

Thou didst attract my childish view, 
Almost resembling 

The azure butterflies that flew 

Where on the heath thy blossoms grew, 
So lightly trembling. 


Where feathery fern and golden broom 

Increase the sand rock cavern’s gloom, 
I’ve seen thee tangled ; 

Or bending o’er the rustic tomb 

With tufts of purple hether bloom, 
And dew drops spangled. 


Mid ruins trembling to decay, 
Thy flowers their heavenly hues display, 
Still freshly springing; 
Where pride and pomp have passed away, 
On mossy wall and turret gray 
Like friendship clinging. 


When glow worm lamps illume the scene 
And silvery daisies clothe the green, 
Thy flowers revealing, 
Perchance to soothe the Fairy Queen 
With faint sweet tones on night serene, 
Soft bells are pealing! 


But most I love thine azure braid 

When softer flowers are all decayed; 
And thou appearest, 

Stealing beneath the red grove shade 

Like joys that linger as they fade, 
Whose last are dearest. 


Thou art the flower of memory! 
The pensive soul recalls in thee 
The year’s past pleasures; 
And led by kindred thoughts will flee 
Till back to careless infancy 
The path she measures. 





On Female Coquetry. 








Beneath autumnal breezes bleak 
So faintly fair, so sadly weak, 
I ve seen thee bending; 
Pale as the pale blue veins that streak 
Consumption’s thin transparent cheek, 
With death hues blending. 


Thou shalt be sorrow’s love and mine! 
The violet and the eglantine 
With spring are banished; 
In summer pinks and roses shine, 
But I of thee my wreath will twine 
. When these are vanished. 





ON FEMALE COQUETRY. 


‘Stultus quando videt quod pulchra puellula ridet, 
Tam fatuus credit se quod amare velit.’ 


*When a fool sees a fair maid for to smile, 
He thinks she loves him; ’tis but to beguile..— Burton. 


AppIsON says, ‘there is nothing more difficult than to lay open 
the heart of a coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and re- 
cesses which are to be found in it.’ Yet immediately after he 
attempts the description of an imaginary dissection of a coquette’s 
heart; and if any of my readers would know from what source the 
capricious and changeable actions of this class of beings eminate, 
I would refer them to the minute description there given. It is 
not my intention to enter into an inquiry as to the origin and cause 
of this vice, but merely to speak of the coquette as she is, without 
reference to what made her so. In the April number of the Mag- 
azine, your fair correspondent Maria, wields a ready and powerful 
pen on this subject; and no doubt her words have fallen gratefully 
on the ears of those whom it was destined to strengthen and uphold: 
already have I seen some coquettes, who were about quitting the 
dangerous arena, grasping more firmly their almost abandoned 
weapons, and showering their blows both fast and hard, upon all 
who come within their reach, seeming totally unmindful of the 
closing words of the essay referred to, ‘pride must have a fall.’ 

Although I shall notice some few of the arguments advanced by 
Maria, it is not my purpose to enter into a controversy on this sub- 
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ject; for to a close observer, it is evident that she is only trying her 
powers in defence of what she knows is indefencible; and though 
she occupies high ground, yet in various places, the young and 
feeling woman speaks forth, she is not a coquette from principle; 
within her heart there is yet a wellof pure feeling, incorrupted and 
incorruptible. Fond of admirers as she may be, she is not one, 
who upon the shrine of her own selfish feelings, would sacrifice a 
warm and generous heart. 

Coquetry is a game that cannot be well played by every one, 
and even when well learned serves only to entail misery upon the 
player; it is calculated not only to chill all the holy and warm feel- 
ings of our nature, but sometimes even totally to eradicate them: it 
draws every string to one common centre, and that centre is self; 
this is the altar upon which all is offered, and to feed their vanity 
some women would raise a pyramid of blighted hopes, of ruined 
fortunes, of broken and bleeding hearts; proud to reign paramount 
even there. It may seem a strange position I have taken, that 
coquetry serves to make one selfish and centres one’s feelings in 
self; it is nevertheless true: what though she may seem to smile 
on all around, to love the very ground she treads upon; what though 
the flowers which bloom around, have a place, in her affections; 
it is all deceit, and he who follows will find it leads to ruin; it 
may shine with the beauty of the rainbow, and like it will 
fade in an hour, but not \ike it, bringing to mind the remembrance 
of a promise given never to be broken. 

There is an innate and natural love of admiration in all women, 
which is the origin of coquetry, and there are few who are able 
totally to eradicate this prediliction; itis this which induces them 
to be fond of the love that they are indifferent to, even when the 
lover is hateful, and this same feeling frequently induces ladies to 
frown upon a lover whom they really like,—they must reign a 
little longer. 

A coquette seldom, if ever, thinks of enjoying much happiness 
in the married state: it is something which she sees afar off, a disa- 
greeable matter of conscience, a thing which she when wearied of 
conquests and single life, will attend to. But even supposing that 
she does look forward to the marriage state for happiness, is it 
reasonable that she who has been so long the willing mark, at 
which cupid might launch his darts whose heart, if one she has, 
must at some time have been slightly toached—who has sported 
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with the better feelings of our nature, and seemed to love this one 
and that one— would be admirably fitted for the absorbing delights 
of conjugal and maternal love. 

And so the sage Dr. Gregory admits of coquetry, argues Ma- 
ria, but under rules and restrictions, I would beg leave to add, 
which render it no longer coquetry, but an act of self defence. 
What practice does he reprobate? when in conclusion he says to 
his daughters: ‘Do not let him linger in suspense, but be anxious 
to let him know your sentiments in regard to him.’ Apart from 
the injury done to the male part of the community, self interest 
should lead the ladies to avoid coquetry, for I would now call upon 
them to look back and try if they can recollect of a coquette per- 
fectly happy? After spending a life in tracing a difficult and dan- 
gerous labyrinth, smiling to this one, beckoning to that, perhaps 
fleeing even those that they love, they are compelled at last to 
throw themselves into the arms of whoever will receive them 
there perhaps to drag out a miserable life, embittered by the recol- 
lection of what they once were. This I the more confidently 
write from the fact that a coquette never can be happy; she has 
trifled too long to be able to appreciate the deep and fervent love of 
man, when he truely loves. 

In some of his writings, Steele remarks: ‘The coquette is one 
degree toward the jilt, but the heart of the former is bent upon ad- 
miring herself, and giving false hopes to others; the latter is 
not content to be extremely amiable, but she must add to that ad- 
vantage a certain delight, in being a torment to others.’ I would 
elass these two together, and say that a coquette is a jilt, and a jilt 
a coquette. 

Maria exultingly asks: ‘What would the male world be without 
coquetry?’? Surely no one would say that the sum total of human 
happiness would have been less had coquetry been unknown! 
Would it not have been much greater? 

I was conversing with a female friend a few days since on this 
very subject, and her views were so accordant with mine, that I 
shall give her remark: ‘Maria,’ said she, ‘although writing a de- 
fence of coquetry, does not correctly define what a coquette is, the 
character she supposes could not claim that title; my idea of a co- 
quette was, that she was one, who not only passively admitted the 
love of her admirers, but sought by her conduct to continue 
their love, and to add others to the list.” Now this is what I 
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call a true definition of the character in question; how different 
from the persecuted, yet admired lady —‘the loved of half a dozen’— 
spoken of by Maria; and I have always thought that deceit was a 
necessary concomitant of coquetry, and without which no woman 
could be a coquette. Deceit is at all times dangerous, and more 
particularly when wielded by a lady: Shakspeare has it, 


‘Ah! that deceit should steal such gentle shape, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice! 


Another thing I must notice: “The woman must remain on the 
same spot, doomed, it may be, to the punishment of Tantalus, by 
daily intercourse with the object of her secret choice, without attain- 
ing one single step nearer the realization of her hopes,’ says your 
correspondent; and forsooth because some lady loves some man 
who probably knew nothing about it, the whole race are doomed to 
suffer all the torments that coquetry can inflict. And as Dr. Greg- 
ory seems to be a favorite, | would add that he says: ‘a lady never 
should love until she receives assurances of being loved.’ It is 
a prerogative they claim, let them enjoy it. 

The male coquette is, if possible, less defencible than the female 
but I would deny that he has all the peculiar privileges given him 
by Maria, or at least if he has them, it is in common with the lady 
coquette. Itis true, he may dance attendance for weeks, say a 
thousand pretty things, and yet not be committed until he says, 
‘will you accept my hand.’ On the other hand, may not the lady 
listen to all this, say twice as much, and yet not be at all committed 
until she answers, ‘I will sir.’ Add to this another advantage 
which the ladies have lately discovered, viz: that the courts of jus- 
tice have adopted an admirable mode of compensating for injured 
feelings: one, two, three, five or ten thousand dollars, according to 
circumstances are given, and it has been decided that it is not even 
necessary to prove the ‘will you accept my hand.’ This plan is 
one, however, which a truely sensitive and modest woman would 
not adopt; but what a field it gives the young lawyers for display. 
I heard one say a short time since, could he get a case of that kind, 
his fortune would be made, ‘for on that subject I could make a 
speech which would establish my reputation.’ 

‘A rule to be true should work both ways;’ so let us apply this 
maxim to a remark of Maria, which I think will conclusively 
prove, that if a coquette ever truely loves, it must indeed be 2 
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miracle, for she says, ‘suppose as a miracle, that a male coquette 
actually and truely loves a woman.’ Now, is this not a fair deduc- 
tion that, if amiracle is required to make a male coquette love, a 
miracle will also be necessary to awaken the same feeling with a 
female coquette? It is useless to multiply words, for even Maria has 
not attempted to define coquetry in its worst stage; what she des- 
cribes is only the initiatory or beginning step; God grant she may 
never get further! 

Coquettes! champions of slavery, (oftentimes more degrading 
and galling than that in which we hold the sons of Africa,) I do 
you no homage! Abandon your course, not at the sneers of cyn- 
ical and disappointed old bachelors, not for what I have said, but 
because the wise of your own sex, as well as the other, are against 
you!) Waste not your power on the ruling and the profligate; for 
woman to exercise that pewer, must descend from the high situa 
tion she enjoys; for ‘wks loves without hope,’ and to such as these 
can you hold out hope? ‘Remember you are fighting for a great 
stake —reputation, and either way, rise or fall, you are ruined; for 
a fallen coquette is looked upex with more lenity by a majority of 
the world, than one in the zenith of her power.’ 

And last of all remember that after spending the early part of 
your life unpleasantly, perhaps after jilting those whom you could 
really love,— perhaps after wringing your heart to enjoy your tri- 
umphs— you may either have to accept of the first that offers, or 
journey on through this world by the dark and rough path of ‘sin- 
gle blessedness!’ Dreadful alternative! 

NED OF KENTUCKY. 


SENTIMENT 
OF LADY JANE GRAY 


When Jane, unmoved amid the weeping crowd 
Knelt to the block, yet warm with Guilford’s blood, 
‘Death’s bitterness e’en now is past,’ she cried, 

‘I suffered only when my husband died!’ 
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LIFE OF ISAAC SHELBY. 


[We have received from the able author of the life of Shelby, in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, a revised memoir which is here inserted. The 
conclusion contains some valuable additions not before published.—Ep. } 


Isaac SuELBy, the subject of this memoir, was born on the ele- 
venth cay of December, 1750, near to the North mountain, in the 
province of Maryland, where his father and grandfather settled 
after their arrival in America from Wales. — In that early settlement 
of the country, which was annoyed during the period of his youth 
by Indian wars, he obtained only the elements of a plain English 
education; but, like his father, born with a strong constitution, 
capable of bearing great privations and fatigue, he was brought up 
to the use of arms and the pursuit of game. 

At the age of twenty-one, he took up his residence in Western 
Virginia, beyond the Alleghany mountains, and was engaged in the 
business of feeding and attending to herds of cattle in the extensive 
natural range which distinguished that section of the country. He 
was a lieutenant in the company of his father in the memorable 
battle fought 10th of October, 1774, at the mouth of the Kenhawa, 
and, at the close of that campaign, was appointed by Lord Dun- 
more to be second in command of a garrison, ordered to be erected 
on the ground where this battle was fought. This was probably 
the most severely contested conflict ever maintained with the north 
western Indians; the action continued from sunrise to sunsetting, 
and the ground, for half a mile along the bank of the Ohio, was 
alternately occupied by each of the parties in the course of the day. 
So sanguinary was the contest, that blood was found on each of 
the trees behind which the parties were posted. The Indians, un- 
der the celebrated chief, Cornstalk, abandoned the ground under 
cover of the night. 

Lieutenant Shelby continued in this garrison until it was dis- 
banded, in July, 1775, by order of Governor Dunmore, who was 
apprehensive it might be held for the benefit of the rebel authori- 
ties. He proceeded immediately to Kentucky, and was employed 
as a surveyor under Henderson & Co., who styled themselves 
proprietors of the country, and who had established a regular land 
office under their purchase from the Cherokees. He resided in 
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the then wilderness of Kentucky for nearly twelve months, when, 
from continued exposure to the inclemency of the weather, and 
being without bread or salt, his health was impaired, and he return- 
ed home. 

In July, 1776, during his absence from home, he was appointed 
captain of a minute company by the committe of safety in Vir- 
ginia. In the year 1777, he was appointed, by Govornor Henry, 
a commissary of supplies for an extensive body of militia, posted 
at different garrisons to guard the frontier settlements, and for a 
treaty to be held at the Long Island of Holston river, with the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians. ‘These supplies could not have been 
obtained nearer than Staunton, Va., a distance of three hundred 
miles; but by the most indefatigable perseverance, (one of the most 
conspicuous traits of his character,) he accomplished it to the satis~ 
faction of his country. 

In 1778, he was engaged in the commissary department, provi- 
ding supplies for the continental army, and for an expedition, by 
the way of Pittsburgh, against the north western Indians. In the 
early part of 1779, he was appointed by Governor Henry to furnish 
supplies for the campaign against the Chicamauga Indians, which 
he effected upon his own individual credit. In the spring of that 
vear, he was elected a member of the Virginia legislature, from 
Washington county, and in the fall of that year, was commissioned 
a major, by Governor Jefferson, in the escort of guards to the com- 
missioners for extending the boundary line between that state and 
the state of North Carolina. By the extension of that line, his 
residence was found to be within the limits of the latter state, and 
shortly afterwards, he was appointed, by Governor Caswell, a 
colonel of the new county of Sullivan, established in consequence 
of the additional territory acquired by the running of that line. 

In the summer of 1780, Colonel Shelby was in Kentucky, loca- 
tung and securing those lands which he had five years previously 
marked out and improved for himself, when the intelligence of the 
surrender of Charleston, and the loss of the army, reached that 
country. He returned home in July of that year, determined to 
enter the service of his country, and remain in it until her inde- 
pendence should be secured. He could not continue to be a cool 
spectator of a contest in which the dearest rights and interests of 
his country were involved. On his arrival in Sullivan, he found a 


requisition from General Charles McDowell, requesting him to 
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furnish all the aid in his power to check the enemy, who had over- 
run the two southern states, and were on the borders of North 
Carolina. Colonel Shelby assembled the militia of his county, 
called upon them to volunteer their services for a short time on that 
interesting occasion, and marched, in a few days, with three hun- 
dred mounted riflemen, across the Alleghany mountains. 

In a short time after his arrival at McDowell’s camp, near the 
Cherokee ford of Broad river, Colonel Shelby, Lieutenant-colonels 
Sevier and Clarke, the latter a refugee officer from Georgia, were 
detached with six hundred men to surprise a post of the enemy in 
front, on the waters of the Pacolet river. It was a strong fort, sur- 
rounded by abattis, built in the Cherokee war, and commanded by 
that distinguished loyalist, Captain Patrick Moore. On the sec- 
ond summons to surrender, after the Americans had surrounded the 
post within musket shot, Captain Moore surrendered the garrison 
with one British sergeant major, ninety-three loyalists, and two 
hundred and fifty stand of arms, loaded with ball and buck shot, 
and so arranged at the port-holes as to have repulsed double the 
number of the American detachment. Shortly after this affair, 
Colonels Shelby and Clarke were detached, with six hundred 
mounted men, to watch the movements of the enemy, and, if pos- 
sible, cut up his foraging parties. Ferguson, who commanded the 
enemy, about twenty-five hundred strong, composed of British and 
tories, with a small squadron of British horse, was an officer of 
great enterprise, and although only a major in the British line, was 
a brigadier general in the royal militia establishment, made by the 
enemy after he had overrun South Carolina, and was esteemed the 
most distinguished partisan officer in the British army. He made 
several attempts to surprise Colonel Shelby, but his designs were 
baffled. On the first of August, however, his advance, about six 
or seven hundred strong, came up with the American commander 
at a place he had chosen for battle, called Cedar Spring, where a 
sharp conflict ensued for half an hour, when Ferguson approached 
with his whole force. ‘The Americans then retreated, carrying off 
the field fifty prisoners, mostly British, including two officers. The 
enemy made great efforts, for five miles, to regain the prisoners; 
but the American commander, by forming frequently on the most 
advantageous ground to give’ battle, so retarded the pursuit, that the 
prisoners were placed beyond their reach. The American loss 
was ten or twelve killed and wounded. It was in the severest 
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part of this action, that Colonel Shelby’s attention was arrested by 
the heroic conduct of Colonel Clarke. He often mentioned the 
circumstance of his ceasing in the midst of the’battle, to look with 
astonishment and admiration at Clarke fighting. 

General McDowell having received information that five or six 
hundred tories were encamped at Musgrove’s mill, on the south 
side of the Enoree, about forty miles distant, again detached Colo- 
nels Shelby, Clarke and Williams of South Carolina, with about 
seven hundred horsemen, to surprise and disperse them. Major 
Ferguson, with his whole force, occupied a position immediately 
on the route. The American commanders took up their line of 
march from Smith’s ford of Broad river, just before sundown, on 
the evening of the 18th of August, 1780, continued through the 
woods until dark, and then pursued a road, leaving Ferguson’s 
camp about three miles to the left. ‘They rode very hard all night, 
frequently on a gallop, and just at the dawn of day, about a half a 
mile from the enemy’s camp, met a strong patrol party. A short 
skirmish ensued, and several of them were killed. At that junc- 
ture, a countryman, living just at hand, came up and informed them 
that the enemy had been reinforced the evening before with six 
hundred regular troops, (the queen’s American regiment, from New 
York,) under Colonel Innes, destined to reinforce Ferguson’s army. 
The circumstances attending the information were so minute, that 
no doubt was entertained of its truth. To march on and attack 
the enemy then seemed to be improper; fatigued and exhausted as 
were the Americans and their horses, to attempt an escape was im- 
possible. They instantly determined to form a breastwork of old 
logs and brush, and make the best defence in their power. Cap- 
tain Inman‘was sent out with twenty-five men to meet the enemy, 
and skirmish with them as soon as they crossed the Enoree river. 
The sound of their drums and bugle horns soon announced their 
movements. Captain Inman was ordered to fire upon them and 
retreat, according to his own discretion. ‘This stratagem, (which 
was the suggestion of the captain himself,) drew the enemy out in 
disorder, supposing they had forced the whole party; and when 
they came up within seventy yards, a most destructive fire com- 
menced from the American riflemen, who were concealed behind 
the breastwork of logs. It was an hour before the enemy could 
force the riflemen from their slender breastwork; and just as they 
began to give way in some parts, Colonel Innes was wounded and 
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all the British officers, except a subaltern, being previously killed 
or wounded, and Captain Hawsey, a noted leader among the tories, 
being shot down, the whole of the enemy’s line commenced a retreat. 
The Americans pursued them closely, and beat them across the 
river. In this pursuit, Captain Inman was killed, bravely fighting 
the enemy hand to hand. Colonel Shelby commanded the right 
wing, Colonel Clarke the left, and Colonel Williams the centre. 
According to M’Call’s History of Georgia, the only work in which 
this battle is noticed, the British loss is stated to be sixty-three 
killed and one hundred and sixty wounded and taken—the Ameri- 
ean loss to be four killed and nine wounded. Among the former 
Captain Inman, and among the latter, Colonel Clarke and Captain 
Clarke. 

The Americans returned to their horses, and mounted with a 
determination to be before night at Ninety-Six, at that time a weak 
British post, distant only thirty miles. At that moment, an express 
from General McDowell came up in great haste, with a short letter 
in his hand from Gov rnor Caswell, dated on the battle ground, 
apprising McDowell of the defeat of the American grand army 
under General Gates, on the 16th, near Camden, and advising him 
to get out of the way, as the enemy would, no doubt, endeavor to 
improve their victory to the greatest advantage by destroying all 
the small corps of the Americanarmy. It was a fortunate eireum- 
stance that Colonel Shelby knew Governor Caswell’s. hand writing, 
and what reliance to place upon it; but it was a difficult task to 
avoid the enemy in his rear, his troops and their horses being fa- 
tigued, and encumbered with a large number of British prisoners. 
These, however, were immediately distributed among the compa- 
nies, so as to make one to every three men, who carried them alter- 
nately on horse-back, directly towards the mountains. The 
Americans continued their march all that day and night, and the 
next day until late in the evening, without even halting to refresh. 
This long and rapid march saved them; as they were pursued, until 
late in the afternoon of the second day after the action, by a strong 
detachment from Ferguson’s army. Colonel Shelby, after seeing 
the party and prisoners out of danger, retreated to the Western 
Waters with his followers, and left the prisoners in charge of Colo- 
nels Clarke and Williams, to convey them to some point of secu- 
rity in Virginia; for at that moment there was not the appearance 
of a corps of Americans south of that state. The panic which 
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followed the defeat of Gates and Sumpter, induced the corps of 
McDowell’s army to disperse, some to the west and some to the 
north. The brilliancy of this affair was obscured, as indeed were 
all the minor incidents of the previous war, by the deep gloom 
which overspread the public mind after the disasterous defeat of 
General Gates. 

Ferguson was so solicitous to recapture the prisoners, and to 
check these daring adventures of the mountaineers, that he made a 
strenuous effort with his main body to intercept them; but failing 
of his object, he took post at a place called Gilberttown, from 
whence he sent the most threatening messages by paroled prison- 
ers to the officers west of the mountains, proclaiming devastation 
to their country if they did not cease their opposition to the British 
government. 

This was the most disasterous and critical period of the revolu- 
tionary war, to the south—no one could see whence a force could 
be raised to check the enemy in their progress to subjucate this 
portion of the continent. Cornwallis, with the main army, was 
posted at Charlottetown, in North Carolina, and Ferguson, with 
three thousand, at Gilberttown, while many of the best friends of 
the American goverument, despairing of the freedom and indepen- 
dence of America, took protection under the British standard. At 
this gloomy moment, Colonel Shelby proposed to Colonels Sevier 
and Campbell, to raise a force from their several counties, march 
hastily through the mountains, and attack and surprise Ferguson 
in the night. Accordingly, they collected’ with their followers, 
about one thousand strong, on Doe Run, in the spurs of the Alle- 
ghany, on the 25th of September, 1780, and the next day com- 
menced their march, when it was discovered that three of Colonel 
Sevier’s men had deserted to the enemy. ‘This disconcerted their 
first design; and induced them to turn to the left, gain his front, and 
actas events might suggest. They travelled through mountains 
almost inaccessible to horsemen. As soon as they entered the 
level country, they met with Colonel Cleveland with three hundred 
men, and with Colonels Williams, Lacy, and other refugee officers, 
who had heard of Cleveland’s advance, by which three hundred 
more were added to the force of the mountaineers. They now 
considered themselves to be sufficiently strong to encounter Fergu- 
son; but being rather a confused mass, without any head, it was 
proposed by Colonel Shelby, in a council of officers, and agreed 
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to, that Colonel Campbell, of the Virginia regiment, an officer of 
enterprise, patriotism and good sense, should be appointed to the 
command; and having determined to pursue Ferguson with all prac- 
ticable dispatch, two nights before the action they selected the best 
horses and rifles, and at the dawn of day commenced their march 
with nine hundred and ten expert marksmen. As Ferguson was 
their object, they would not be diverted from the main point by any 
collection of tories in the vicinity of their route. They pursued 
him for the last thirty-six hours without alighting from their horses 
to refresh but once, at the Cowpens for an hour, although the day 
of the action was so extremely wet, that the men could only keep 
their guns dry by wrapping their bags, blankets and hunting shirts 
around the locks, which exposed their bodies to a heavy and inces- 
sant rain during the pursuit. 

By the order of march and of battle, Colonel Campbell’s regi- 
ment formed the right, and Colonel Shelby’s regiment the left 
column in the centre: the right wing was composed of Sevier’s 
regiment, Major Winston’s and McDowell’s battalions, commanded 
by Sevier himself—the left wing was composed of Colonel Cleve- 
land’s regiment, the followers of Colonels Williams, Lacy, Haw- 
thorn and Hill, headed by Colonel Cleveland in person. In this 
order the mountaineers pursued until they found Ferguson, secure- 
ly encamped on King’s mountain, which was about half a mile 
long, and from which he declared the evening before, that ‘God 
Almighty could not drive him.’ On approaching the mountain, the 
two centre columns displayed to the right and left, formed a front, 
and attacked the enemy, while the right and left wings were march- 
ing to surround him. In a few minutes the action became general 
and severe; continuing furiously for three fourths of an hour, when 
the enemy being driven from the east to the west end of the moun- 
tain, surrendered at discretion. Ferguson was killed, with three 
hundred and seventy-five of his officers and men, and seven hun- 
dred and thirty captured. The Americans had sixty killed and 
wounded; of the former, Colonel Williams. 

This glorious achievment occurred at the most gloomy period of 
the revolution, and was the first link in the great chain of events 
to the south, which established the independence of the United 
States. History has heretofore, though improperly, ascribed this 
merit to the battle of the Cowpens, in January, 1781; but it belongs, 
justly, to the victory on King’s mountain, which turned the tide of 
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war to the south, as the victory of Trenton, under Washington, 
and of Bennington, under Stark, did to the North. It was achiev- 
ed by raw, undisciplined riflemen, without any authority from the 
government under which they lived, without pay, rations, ammuni- 
tion, or even the expectance of reward, other than that which 
results from the noble ambition of advancing the liberty and wel- 
fare of their beloved country. It completely dispirited the tories, 
and so alarmed Cornwallis, who then lay only thirty miles north 
of King’s mountain with the main British army, that on receiving 
information of Ferguson’s total defeat and overthrow by the riflemen 
from the west, under Colonels Campbell, Shelby, Cleveland and 
Sevier, and that they were bearing down upon him, he ordered an 
immediate retreat, marched all night in the utmost confusion, and 
retrogated as far back as Winnsborough, sixty or eighty miles, 
whence he did not attempt to advance until reinforced three months 
after by General Leslie, with two thousand men from the Chesa- 
peake. Inthe mean time, the militia of North Carolina assembled 
in considerable force at New Providence, on the border of South 
Carolina, under General Davidson—General Smallwood, with 
Morgan’s light corps, and the Maryland line, advanced to the same 
point. General Gates, with the shattered remains of his army, 
collected at Hillsborough, also came up, as well as the new levies 
from Virginia, of one thousand men, under General Stevens,— this 
force enabled General Greene, who had assumed the command 
early in December, to hold Cornwallis in check. 

The legislature of North Carolina passed a vote of thanks to 
Colonel Shelby and several other officers, and directed each to be 
presented with an elegant sword, for his patriotic conduct in the 
attack and defeat of the enemy on King’s mountain, on the memo- 
rable 7th October, 1780. This resolution was carried into effect, 
as to Colonel Shelby, in the summer of 1813, just at the moment 
when, in the language of Secretary Monroe, ‘disclaiming all meta- 
physical distinctions tending to enfeeble the government,’ he was 
about to lead his troops far beyond the limits of the state of which 
he was governor. The presentation at this particular time afforded 
a presage of the new glory he was to acquire for himself and coun- 
try in that eventful campaign. 

If any were entitled to special commendation in this band of he- 
roic spirits on King’s mountain, the claim of Colonel Shelby 
would be well founded. He originated the expedition, and his 
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valor and unshaken resolution contributed to rally the right of the 
front line when driven down the mountain by a tremendous charge 
from the enemy, at the onset of the battle. Nor have the histories 
of the war at the south done justice to the sagacity and judgment 
of Colonel Shelby upon another interesting occasion, just following 
the affair on King’s mountain. As soon as he had placed the pris- 
oners beyond the reach of the enemy, he repaired to the head 
quarters of General Gates, and suggested to him the plan of detach- 
ing General Morgan towards the mountains. The details of this 
arrangement were submitted by him and approved by Gates, and 
Greene had the good sense to adopt them, after he assumed the 
command. ‘The result of his advice was exhibited in the splendid 
affair at the Cowpens, which added fresh laurels to the veteran 
brows of Morgan, Howard and Washington. 
[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 





LINES 
TO MY LADY’S EYES, 


I nave read far more in thine eyes of blue 
Than in books of the ancient sages, 

And I knew when I saw them the tales were true, 
Which they tell of the darker ages! 

For how then could people with light be blest, 
While two such stars forsook them, 

And wandering about for a place of rest, 
Till thouin thy mercy took them! 


Yet lady, take pity on one whose gaze 
Is too weak for such glorious splendor, 

On others ’tis right they should freely blaze, 
But to me they look best when tender. 

For, much as I love thee, I would not run 
Such a risk as that youth in story, 

Who claimed the steeds of the dazzling sun, 
And perished from too much glory. 





Marie. 








MARIE; OR,SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


WHEN we turn our eyes towards the past, we are struck by 
three great epochs of man. ‘The first is antiquity; the age of 
Sappho and Aspasia, of Horace and Lucullus, of Alcibades and 
Cesar; a brilliant epoch—the reign of the senses. The second 
is christianity; the time of Augustine and Athanasius, of St. Louis 
and of De Gueschin, of Pascal and of Bousset; a moral epoch — the 
reign of the soul. The third commences at the age of Voltaire and 
of Helvetius, of Condillac and Smith, of Bentham and Fulton; a use- 
ful epoch —the reign of intelligence. In the first age, predomin- 
ated pleasure; in the second, sentiment; in the third, interest. 

Pagan society owed its charms to the splendor of its amphithea- 
tres, to the divine songs of its poets, to the master pieces of its 
artists, to its triumphal feasts, to its brilliant revels, to its luxury of 
gods and slaves. ‘The christian world, grave and solemn as the 
religious edifices of the middle ages, found its delight in meditation, 
in retirement, in sacrifice and austerity. At present, society has 
neither circuses nor cloisters, neither gladiators nor anchorites; it 
has manufactures. Indifferent to the charms of sensation and enthu- 
siasm, it aspires only to material well being. 

The pagan divinities addressed themselves to the passions, not 
to combat them, but to encourage them. They offered seductive 
images to the mind, and to the senses pleasures without remorse. 
Christ came, and said to man: ‘The grandeurs of the earth are 
vain; for the poor are equal to the rich. The passions are all 
sterile; charity alone fertilizes the soul. Happiness is not in 
riches, in glory, in pleasures; it is merited here below by virtue, 





* Ws have translated this chapter from M. de Beaumont’s novel, ‘Marie, 
or Slavery in America,’ as curious in itself and containing a good deal of 
truth, though expressed ina rhapsodical style. The author has partially 
judged our character aright, in describing us as devoted chiefly to the pursuit of 
material happiness, and itis only to be hoped that the unsatisfactory nature 
of this, will sooner or later, cause other and higher sources of felicity to 
be sought. It will be observed that this extract does not touch upon the 
subject which is the title of the novel. M. de Beaumont promises another 
and more complete work upon our country, in case of the success of Marie. 
We shall be glad to see it, though we expect from it more amusement than 
edification. 
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and it is only enjoyed in heaven.’ In our days, the theories which 
govern man leave him upon the earth. Every thing is done to 
offer his body an agreeable and commodious abode. 

What a triumph for the Greek or Roman artist, when his lasciy- 
ious pictures and indecent statues had excited the imagination! 
How great was the glory of the pontiff, when he had planted in the 
soul some germs of belief and of virtue. In our time, honor to 
him who invents machines! there lies the want of the people. 
Cato and Brutus killed themselves to escape the grief of beholding 
the death of their country; the middle age exhibits martyrs of faith 
and of honor: the operative of modern times commits suicide after 
bankruptcy. 

Meditation and faith had created for themselves, during the inter- 
mediate age, a world entirely moral, a mixture of religion and phi- 
losophy, of ideas and sentiments; an interior secret life was pass- 
ed in the conscience; which made no external display: it was the 
life of the soul with all its immaterial passions and sublime joys, 
its profound griefs. ‘Then the hand labored little, and the body 
was poor to behold, but the soul was rich! thus it never reposed. 
This spirituality of existence has departed from the heart of man; 
at present his existence is all exterior. His body is constantly 
agitated in the pursuit of material things; time is spent in useful 
works, and for fear lest thought might trouble the hand in its labors, 
the soul has become inert and barren. 

Material utility: Such is the end to which all modern societies 
proceed. But this tendency in Europe struggles with revolutions, 
with customs, with manners. The present still feels the influence 
of the past. We are not religious, but we have magnificent tem- 
ples: although the position gains upon us, we still enclose in 
splendid palaces our libraries, our galleries, our academies. The 
most vulgar minds, the most indolent dispositions, render homage 
with us to genius and virtue. The man who has forfeited his 
honor, still bends his head in our cities, before the statue of 
Bayard. 

Seek not in this country either for poetry, literature or the fine 
arts. The universal equality of conditions spreads over the whole 
society a monotonous hue. No one is ignorant of every thing, 
and no one knows much; what more uninspiring than mediocrity! 
There is poetry in extremes alone; great fortunes or great misery, 
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celestial effulgence or infernal night, the career of kings or the in- 
terment of the beggar. 

In American society is no shade no splendor, neither eminences 
nor depths. ‘This is the proof that it is material: whenever the soul 
reigns it is seen either to exalt itself or to descend. The brilliant 
genius shoots far beyond the dim intellect; the enthusiastic heart 
far beyond the grovelling soul. A level is only found in matter. 

Is the moral world then subject to the same laws as physical 
nature? is it necessary in order that superior intellects should ap- 
pear, that the ignorance of the mass should serve them as shadows? 
do great social individualities shine above the vulgar only after the 
manner of lofty mountains, whose summits sparkling with snows 
and with light, domineer over dark and dismal precipices? 

There is such a thing as poetic ignorance: in the time that 
Dante immortalized himself, appeared Gueschlin; ‘who knew 
nothing of letters.’ When the constable entered into an engage- 
ment, he did not sign his name because he knew not how, but he 
pledged his honor which was deemed suflicient. ‘This gross igno- 
rance is not to be met with in the United States, the inhabitants of 
which, to the number of twelve millions, all know how to read, to 
write and to cipher. 

In America, a theatre and spectators are wanting to men to be 
brilliant. If aristocratic countries are fruitful of shining and poetic 
personages, it is because the superior class furnishes the actors and 
the theatre. ‘The piece is played before the people, who form the 
pit and witness the spectacle only froma distance. The Roman 
aristocracy performed its part before the world; Louis XIV before 
Europe. Let ranks be mingled, and individuals seen near dwindle; 
there are still actors, but no longer personages; an arena, but no 
theatre. 

All societies contain in their bosoms puerile vanities, enormous 
pride, ambition, intrigues, rivalries—but these passions are exalted 
or degraded, are great or mean, according to the condition and gen- 
ius of the people. ‘Turenne was almost as proud of his birth as 
of his glory; Ninon was frail; and the great Bossuet was jealous 
of Fenelon. ‘The Americans covet money, are proud of money, 
jealous of money —and if some merchant of New York devotes 
himself to gallantry, of what importance is his name to the world? 
what reflection will his amours cast upon the future? 

There exists, in truth, in America, something that resembles feu- 
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dal aristocracy. ‘The factory is the manor; the manufacturer the 
lord paramount; the workmen are the serfs—but with what kind 
of lustre does this operative feudality shine? The battlement, the 
deepmoat, the dame chatelaine, and the regal knight were not with- 
out poetry. What kind of harmonies would the modern poet de- 
duce from counters, alembics, steam-engines and paper money. 

In the United States, the mass reign every where, and are always 
jealous of the’ superiorities which manifest themselves, and prompt 
to pull down those which have risen; for mediocrity in intellect 
abhors excellence, as feeble eyes, fond of shade, have a horror of 
meridian day. ‘Thus you need not seek them for monuments ele- 
vated to the memory of illustrious men! I know this people have 
had heroes, but no where have I seen their statues. Washington 
alone has busts, inscriptions and a column; this is because Wash- 
ington in America is not a man, but a god. 

The American people seem to have been condemned from their 
birth to want poetry. There is something jealous in the obscurity 
attached to the cradle of nations, which encourages the hardihood 
of imagination. ‘The times of obscurity are always heroic: in 
antiquity, itis the war of Troy; in the middle ages, the crusades. 
As soon as. people became enlightened, there were no longer demi- 
gods. ‘The Americans of the United States are, perhaps, the only 
nation which has not had a mysterious infancy. Surrounded at 
their birth by the lights of mature age, they have themselves written 
the history of their childhood; and printing, which had preceded 
them, has taken upon itself to register the faintest cries of the in- 
fant in the cradle. 

Poetry began in France with the songs of the trouveres, and the 
loves of the chevaliers. Such could not have been its origin in the 
United States. The men of this country, whose respect for women 
is profound, despise the external forms of gallantry. A solitary 
woman in the midst of a multitude of men, having lost her way, 
or abandoned upon a vessel, has no insults to fear, but she will be 
the object of no homage. In America, the merit of woman is 
understood; it is not sung. 

Scarcely was the American people born, when a public and busi- 
ness existence took possession of all their moral energy. Their 
institutions, prolific of liberty, recognize rights in all. ‘The Amer- 
icans have too many political interests to devote themselves to 
literary pursuits. When, towards the end of the last century. 
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twenty-five million of French were governed according to the good 
pleasure of a loose woman, they could amuse themselves, tranquil 
as they were about the affairs of the country, with frivolous con- 
cerns, and dedicate themselves, body and soul, to the quarrels of 
two musicians.* Confiding little in men in power, the Americans 
govern themselves: public life is not led in saloons and at the opera, 
but in the tribune and associations. 

When political life ceases, comes the commercial. In the Uni- 
ted States, every one attends to business, because it is necessary 
for all. In a society of perfect equality, labor is the common con- 
dition; every one works to live, no one lives to think. There are no 
privileged classes, who with the monopoly of wealth, possess also 
the monopoly of leisure. Every body toils; but the life of the 
laborer is essentially material. His soul slumbers while his body 
is at work, and when his body reposes his mind does not become 
active. Work for him is pain, idleness its recompense; he knows 
not leisure. It is quite a science to learn how to enjoy moral 
things. Nature does not give us this faculty; it springs from edu- 
cation alone, and from the habits of a liberal life. It must not be 
believed that after having amassed silver and gold, one can say to 
himself at once: ‘Now I am going to lead an intellectual life.’ No! 
man is not thus made. The reptile clings to the earth, the eagle 
to the skies; men of mind think, men of wealth think not. 

It is not that in the United States there is a deficiency of authors, 
but that they have no public. Writers could be found to make 
books because it is a labor to write: it is readers that are wanting, 
because to read is leisure. ‘The public reacts upon the author, and 
you will not see the latter persevering in producing literary works, 
when the former will not receive them. 

Suppose an inspired poet to be born, by chance, in the midst of 
this society of men of business. Think you his genius would 
find him a livelihood? No, genius itself undergoes the influence 
of the atmosphere which surrounds it. No one expresses enthu- 
siasm well before beings who feel it not; no one sings long to the 
deaf. The fire of the poet and the inspiration of the writer, which 
are influenced by sympathy, are extinguished by indifference and 
coldness. 


—— = —- ---- 


*Gluck and Piccini—‘For my part,’ said a Frenchman of that day, ‘! 
salute no one who does not love Gluck.’ 
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Every body being engaged in business, follows that in which 
most money is to be made. ‘The trade of an author being the least 
lucrative, is beneath all the rest. ‘Tell an American that the illus- 
t ation of letters is a finer pursuit than that of fortune, he will give 
you that smile of pity which is bestowed on the talk of an idiot. 
Exalt in his presence the glory of Homer and Tasso, he will an- 
swer that Homer and Tasso died poor. Away with genius that 
gives not riches! 

In America nothing is esteemed of the sciences but their appli- 
eation. The useful arts are studied, but not the fine arts. Ger- 
many and France invent theories. in the United States they are 
put in practice; in the latter they indulge in no reveries, they act. 
All aspire to the same object, material well-being; andas money is 
the source of this, it is money alone they pursue. 

When attention is paid to literature in the United States it is still 
as a business. ‘There exists there no classic nor romantic school; 
The commercial school is only known, that of the writers who edit 
newspapers, pamphlets, advertisements, and who sell ideas as an- 
other sells stuffs. Their cabinet is a counter, their mind vendible 
ware; every article has its trafic; they will tell you exactly how 
much a piece of printed enthusiasm costs. These intellectual shop 
keepers live among themselves with the best understanding. One 
sustains the political principles of Mr. Clay, another of General 
Jackson; the first is a Unitarian, the second a Presbyterian; this 
one is a democrat, that one a federalist; a third exhibits himself as 
an ardent defender of religious morality, another upholds the phi- 
losophical morality of Miss Wright. 

All are friends, quarralling sometimes about persons, never about 
principles. Ought not every one to exercise freely his industry? 
The last law seems wise to you: yery well: me it strikes as fool- 
ish. You maintain that our president is a profound politician— 
excellent: I am able to demonstrate that he is ignorant of the art of 
governing. Youbear towards democracy; I strive against it. Does 
society advance towards its perfection? or does it tend to its decay? 
No matter, let every one of us make a selection according to our 
convenience, among these different texts. They are different 
branches of industry; one may even attach himself to several at 
the same time—write for in one journal and against in another. 
Contradiction is of no consequence. Is there not need of ideas 
fit for all kinds of intellects? it is in either case a social want that 
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is supplied. It sometimes happens in political revolutions that 
virtue becoming crime, and crime virtue, men of the most oppo- 
site principles are condemned to the severest punishments. Do 
the executioner and his assistants abstain from their profession be- 
cause the crimes are doubtful? Certainly not—they prosecute 
their trade. It is thus with the writers; they do not work upon 
bodies but upon ideas, now upon one, now upon another. ‘To ask 
them to devote themselves to system, is to wish them to have ex- 
clusive opinions, beliefs and convictions; it is to restrain their 
industry, which by its nature is as boundless as thought from 
which it springs. ‘The business of ideas being the last of all, it 
follows that to write, one must have nothing better to do. Who- 
ever feels himself endowed with genius, becomes a merchant; inca- 
pacity takes refuge in the small trade of letters. The care of 
making verses and books is willingly left to women; it is a frivolity 
which is abandoned to their sex; they are permitted to lose time in 
writing. . You will find in all the cities of America a sufficiently 
large number of learned women. Some of them have acquired by 
their works a merited reputation, but most are cold and pedantic. 
Nothing can be less poetical than these trans-Atlantic muses. Do 
not seek for them in the depths of savage solitudes, amid torrents 
and cataracts, or upon the summit of mountains: no, you will see 
them walking in the mud of the streets, shoes on their feet and 
bonnets on their heads. 

Although there are few authors in America, in no country do 
they print as much. Each county has its journal; the journals 
constitute, in fact, all the literature of the country. For business 
men, whose fortunes are moderate, there needs that sort of reading 
which is quickly accomplished, and costs but little. An enormous 
consumption, moreover, of books is made for primary education 
and religion. The instruction given to children is purely useful; 
it has not in view the improvement of the high faculties of 
the soul and the mind; it forms men for the business of social 
life. 

American literature is entirely ignorant of that good taste, that 
fine and subtle tact, that delicate sentiment, a mixture of passion 
and calm judgment, of enthusiasm and reason, of nature and study 
which preside in Europe over literary compositions. ‘To possess 
elegance in taste, it must first be possessed in manners. Neither 
in the journals nor in the tribune are style and art. Every body 
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writes and speaks, not without pretension, but without talent. 
This is not the fault of orators and writers alone: whenever they 
indulge in a brilliant and classical style, they put their popularity in 
peril. ‘The people only ask from their agents just what is useful 
of literature to understand their business: the surplus is aristocracy. 
It is thus that letters and arts, instead of being invoked by the 
passions, only come to the aid of necessities; or if some fondness 
for the fine arts is displayed, it is sure to be found connected with 
some trivialness. For example, one kind of painting prospers in the 
United States; it is that of portraits—not from a love of the art, 
but from self-love. You will meet, at times, in this business and 
vulgar world, a polished brilliant circle, in whose bosom works of 
art are appreciated, and the labors of genius admired with enthusi- 
asm: it is as an oasis in the burning sands of Africa. You find 
here and there an ardent imagination, a dreaming spirit; but a sin- 
gle poet in a country does not make the whole nation poetical any 
more than the accident of a fine sky upon the banks of the Thames 
produces the climate of Italy. 
Although there exists no literature, properly so called, in the 
Jnited States, do not suppose that the Americans are without lit- 
erary conceit. A sufficiently singular phenomenon is observable 
in this respect. You do not see among their authors that monstrous 
vanity which you see with us as the companion of mediocrity, 
sometimes even of genius. The writers have the consciousness 
that they are exercising a profession of an inferior order. In 
America it is the country, not the writers, that has this literary 
pride. Literature is a manufacture in which the Americans pre- 
tend to excel as in every other; and do not think to be agreeable to 
them by telling them that the conformity of language renders com- 
mon to the United States all the great geniuses of England; they 
will reply to you that English literature makes no part of American. 
The anti-poetic character of the Americans is connected with 
their manners by deep roots. When money is pursued in this 
country, pleasure is never sought. Religion, and still more aus- 
tere habits, interdict games, amusements, theatres. The large 
cities have each a theatre, but the rich who are always in the van 
of corruption, vainly endeavor to bring itinto vogue. The theatre 
is not in America a popular pleasure; tragedy, comedy and Italian 
music are aristocratic diversions by their nature; they require from 
the spectators taste and money, two things which are wanting to 
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the multitude. Circuses and amphitheatres demand a crowd of 
excitable passions, and this is what North America could not fur- 
nish them with. If large theatres are rare, small ones are unknown. 
This absence of dramatic taste is without doubt an element of mo- 
rality for American society, which, having no theatres, does not 
heap, every evening, ridicule upon deceived husbands, applause 
upon happy lovers and indulgence upon adulterous women. The 
Americans have more morality because they have no theatres, and 
they have no theatres on account of their morality. This is both 
cause and effect at the same time. It is not only from love of mo- 
rality that the Americans avoid the theatres, for many who do not 
go to them abandon themselves at home to ignoble pleasures. The 
drama is an amusement for which they have naturally no taste. 
They derive this antipathy from the English, their ancestors, and 
sull experience the influence of the puritanism of the first Ameri- 
ean colonists. The theatre has never been in England more than 
a fashion among the higher classes, and a debauch among the low- 
er; and it is the middling orders of that country who have peopled 
America. Whatever may be the cause the effect is certain. Po- 
etic genius in the United States is deprived of its finest attribute. 
Take away from France its drama, I say where are her poets? 
Religion, so fruitful of poetic harmonies, carries neither inspira- 
tion nor enthusiasm to the heart of the American. The inhabitant 
of the United States loves, in his worship, not what speaks to the 
soul, but only that which addresses itself to his reason; he loves 
it as a principle of order and not as a source of sweet emotions. 
The Italian is religious en artiste: the American en homme range. 
Christian denominations are moreover too much divided in Ameri- 
ea to furnish subjects to the fine arts of general interest. The 
sect of the Quakers, simple and modest, will never build sumptu- 
ous palaces. What matter to the Methodist the admirable sermons 
of Mr. Channing, the minister of the Unitarians? If the Baptist 
communion erect some monument to their belief, of what interest 
will it be to the Presbyterian? In place of the religious unity 
which has reigned in France for fifteen centuries, suppose a thou- 
sand differing sects; you would have at this moment neither grand 
temples, nor great christian orators, neither Notre Dame nor Bous- 
set. Protestant congregations have no magnificent temples to as- 
semble in, decorated with statues and pictures; they shut themselves 
up in plain houses, built without luxury and at little expense. The 
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most splendid among their religious edifices is supported by col- 
umns of painted wood: that is their pantheon. Deprive America 
of her capitol, the poetic expression of her national pride; and of 
the bank of the United States, the poetic expression of her pas- 
sion for money, and there will not remain in this country a single 
edifice which presents the aspect of a monument. 

Every thing in the United States proceeds from industry, and 
every thing goes thither; but with the natural effect of rendering 
those who thus usefully employed, frigid and indifferent to all 
around them. 

Let society increase say some, and you will behold springing 
out of it men illustrious in letters and arts. Rome in her infancy 
did not hear the strains of Horace and of Virgil, and fourteen cen- 
turies were required for France to produce Racine and Corneille. 
Those who hold this language confound two things very distinct 
— political society and civilization. American society is young; 
it is not two centuries old. American civilization, on the contrary, 
is as ancient as that of England, from which it proceeds. The 
first is in progress, the second in decline. English society regen- 
erates itself in American democracy; civilization loses by it. 

The business spirit materializes society, by reducing all the 
relations of men among themselves to utility. ‘There are noble 
passions which fertalize the soul: interest soils and degrades it. It 
would seem that cupidity breathed over America a fatal wind, 
which, operating upon what is moral in man, prostrates genius, 
extinguishes enthusiasm, penetrates even to the bottom of the 
heart to dry up the very source of noble inspirations and generous 
impulses. 

See the French peasant with his gay temperament, his serene 
iront, his laughing lips, singing under the shed which covers his 
misery, and without care for yesterday, without anxiety for the 
morrew, dancing joyously upon the village green. Nothing is 
known in America of this happy poverty. Absorbed in calcula- 
tions, the inhabitant of the country in the United States loses no 
time in pleasures; the fields say nothing to his heart; the sun 
which fertilizes his fields, warms not his soul. He regards the 
earth as a business matter; he lives in his cottage as in his shop. 

No one knows in America that entirely intellectual life which 
establishes itself beyond the positive world, and is nourished by 
reveries, speculations and idealities—that immaterial existence 
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which has a horror of affairs for which meditation is a necessity, 
science a duty, literary creation a delirious enjoyment, and which, 
possessing itself both of ancient riches and modern treasures, pluck- 
ing a leaf from the laurel of Milton as well as from that of Virgil, 
renders subservient to its fortune the glory and the genius of every 
age. In this country, the existence of the modest savant is un- 
known, who, a stranger to the movements of the political world 
and to the troubles of avaricious passions, devotes himself entirely 
to study, loves itself for itself, and enjoys in obscurity, his noble 
leisure. 

America knows neither those brilliant arenas, where imagination 
springs upwards upon the wings of genius and glory; nor those 
courts of love, where the graces, and wit and gallantry sported 
together; nor that almost celestial harmony which emenates from 
the unison of letters with the fine arts; nor that perfume of poetry, 
of history, of recollections which is so swiftly exhaled from a 
classical soil, to rise to a beautiful heaven. 

Europe, which admires Cooper, thinks that America erects altars 
to him; but itis not so. The American Walter Scott finds in his 
country neither fortune nor fame. He gains less by his books than 
a seller of stuffs; therefore the latter is above the vender of ideas. 
The argument is unanswerable. At first, incredulous as to this 
phenomenon, I had supposed that Cooper had painted the manners 
of the Indians in false colors, and that the Americans, good judges 
of a picture, the original of which is before their eyes, condemned 
it as destitute of truth. At a later period I discovered my error; 
I saw the Indians and satisfied myself that the portraits of Cooper 
are of a striking resemblance. But the Americans ask of what 
use is it to know what the Indians have done, and what they are 
still doing; how they live in their forests, how they die there. The 
Savages are poor wretches from whom there is nothing to be gain- 
ed, neither riches nor information about business. Their forests 
must be seized and taken possession of, that is all; not for the pur- 
poses of poetry, but to cut them down and pass the ploughshare 
over the trunks of the ancient oaks. Those beautiful forests, those 
magnificent solitudes, those splendid palaces of savage nature! there 
was needed for them, nevertheless a divine bard: they could not fall 
beneath the axe of the laborer without having been celebrated upon 
the lyre of the poet. The poet was not among the Americans; 
but crossing the Atlantic, the angel of poesy has transported upon 
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wings of flame the French Homer to the borders of the Meschase- 
be. All worlds are the domain of genius! and there are some 
capacious breasts which, to breathe with ease, find the universe not 
too large. Some years later, the guest of the savages, went, an 
inspired poet, to sing on the banks of the Euphrates, and a pious 
pilgrim to adore God upon the borders of the Jordan. Atala, Rene, 
the Natchez, were born in America, children of the desert. The 
new world inspired them; ancient Europe alone comprehended 
them. The Americans when they read Chateaubriand, ask, as 
when beholding the wonder of Niagara,— what does that prove? 





SONNET 
TO ADA. 


Tere is a time, dear Ada, when the heart 
Heaves vainly to cast off its weight of grief, 

When from the burning eye no tear can start 

Nor passion poured in words can win relief. 

With me ’tis ever thus in nightly hours, 

While others happly rest! Then I alone, 

Recall the transcient bliss, which we have known, 

Our days of love, of sunshine, song and flowers, 

Those halcyon days, alas, forever fled! — 

And yet no drop of bitterness was shed 

Save those which others mingled in the cup! 

Too deep we drank; till severed thus at last 

We view the measure of our wrongs filled up, 

And feel that all, but love alone, is past! ¥. 
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A CHAPTER ON DEDICATIONS; 


DEDICATED TO NOBODY. 


DepicaTions are rapidly going out of fashion with other follies 
of olden time; but occasionally a remnant of them is still found 
under the covers of modern books, ambitious of some great name, 
even though it be not the author’s. ‘This was their first intention: 
it gradually changed however, and the order of things was reversed. 
The patron, according to the nature of the work by which he was 
to be immortalized, paid a stipulated sum for the privilege. This 
was carried to a most ridiculous extreme, and by prescription the 
price of such compliments was known for every kind of compo- 
sition. Plays, which a century ago were esteemed at the highest 
degree in the scale of literature, so much so that to be the success- 
ful author of one, was a great distinction, called for a very heavy 
bounty from the personage who figured after the title-page as the 
fostering divinity of the muse. In the reign of George the first, 
this penalty was twenty guineas. In earlier periods, dedications 
were in lieu of subscription papers for new works, which method 
of introducing them to the world, was then unknown. 

Under these circumstances, the practice was in a measure excu- 
sable. Readers were few comparatively; the expense of publish- 
ing a book was considerable, and doubtless many a rare genius 
without this means, would have found neglect and oblivion of his 
early efforts, and, disappointed and discouraged, would have thrown 
down his profitless pen forever. It was therefore fortunate for the 
gifted, that those who occupied the high places from adventitious 
causes, were vain of playing the Mecenas, and willing to make 
pecuniary sacrifices for the empty honor. Upon examining many 
of the old English writers, it is amusing to observe the character 
of the persons who were thus indicated as the munificent support- 
ers of literature and science. It is certain that not a small number 
was utterly incapable of comprehending the matter inscribed to 
them, and perhaps a few spelled with difficulty the dedicatory epis- 
tle. They served a good cause in their generation; but alas! for 
their immortality: it is affixed to leaves which no one now reads 
or ever will. 
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Necessity or avarice on the part of authors and an insatiable 
appetite for adulation on that of patrons, drove the former to the 
two fold excess of offering the same production to several individu- 
als and carrying their terms of praise to the most ridiculous con- 
ceits. D’Israeli, who is more superficial on this topic than on most 
others, which his industry has made interesting, cites some curious 
instances of this usage. Spencer makes an oblation of his Fairy 
Queen in fifteen miserable sonnets to different nobles. ‘The spirit 
of these effusions is the same which in different degrees of absurd- 
ity, prevades the dedications of his day and those which followed 
during two centuries. It was conceived necessary that a peer’s 
name and titles should usher the volume to the reader’s notice, and 
that without this means its failure would be certain. Locke opens 
his essay on the understanding with a letter to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, which has the following among many similar sentences: ‘If 
your lordship think fit, that, by your encouragement, this should 
appear in the world, I hope it may be a reason some time or other, 
to lead your lordship further; and you will allow me to say, that 
you here give the world an earnest of something, that, if they can 
bear with this, will be truely worthy their expectation. This, my 
lord, shows what a present I here make to your lordship; just such 
as the poor man does to his rich and great neighbor, by whom the 
basket of flowers or fruit is not ill taken, though he has more 
plenty of his own growth, and in much greater perfection. Worth- 
less things receive a value, when they are made the offerings of 
respect, esteem and gratitude: these you have given me so mighty 
and peculiar reasons to have, in the highest degree, for your lord- 
ship, that if they can add a price to what they go along with, pro- 
portionable to their greatness, I can with confidence brag, I here 
make your lordship the richest present you ever received.’ 

The editor of Merula’s Roman antiquities has this sentiment for 
the authorities of Leyden, whom he parades at the head of a ded- 
ication to the number of seventeen: ‘In conclusion, most grave, 
learned and sage gentlemen, I beseech you to pardon me, that for 
the purpose of testifying my veneration, I have here prefixed your 
august names;—wut me excusatum habeatis, gui momina vestra 
augusta hic prefixerim.’ This is very modest and fair however 
in comparison with many specimens of this prescriptive sycophan- 
cy, which the classics of our own language afford. Kennet in- 
scribes his antiquities to the Duke of Gloucester thus: ‘Among all 
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the noble presages of wit and honor, there is not one by which 
your highness hath given greater encouragement to the hopes of 
these kingdoms, than by a surprising curiosity and impatient desire 
of knowledge.” The kind of knowledge about which his highness 
evinced this surprising curiosity, may be learned from another par- 
agraph: ‘There is one custom, which I make myself believe your 
highness will read with some pleasure; I mean sir, the Trojan 
game, a martial exercise, performed by the youth of the first quali- 
ty in Rome, under such a captain as yourself, and deriving its ori- 
gin from young Ascanius; whom I need not fear to mention as 
your precedent, since you have already honored him with your 
imitations.’ Most logical flattery! 

The writers of the seventeenth and commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century, carried this practice to the most licentious ex- 
tremes, equally disgraceful to all parties. ‘That small wits should 
have followed in the stream is not wonderful, but that genius and 
erudition should have pilotted their course, reduces all alike to near- 
ly the same ignominious level. Dryden was among the chief sup- 
porters of the custom, and not a few of his dedications border on 
blasphemy. A parallel between a duke and the Deity, in some 
points, is quite to his taste; which has noapology in the prevalence 
of such extravagant fancies among his contemporaries. 

The dedication of Young’s poem, “The Last Day,’ is a moderate 
specimen of its kind. It is made to the queen and opens thus: 
‘My only title to the great honor I now do myself, is the obligation 
I have formerly received from your royal indulgence; which I re- 
member with the utmost gratitude. I was indeed uneasy, till IL 
had bethought myself of some means of relieving my heart by 
expressing its acknowledgments: my inclination carried me to 
poetry; your virtues determined me to sacred poetry above all 
other.’ The pith of the production the pious author seems to have 
embodied in these sentences: ‘It is, Madam, a prospect truely great 
to behold you seated on your throne, surrounded with your faithful 
counsellors and mighty men of war, issuing forth commands to 
your own people, or giving audience to the great princes and pow- 
erful rulers of the earth: but why should we confine your glory 
here? I am pleased tosee you rise from this lower world, soaring 
above the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, leaving the 
fixed stars behind you; nor will I lose you there, but keep you 
still in view through the boundless spaces on the other side of 
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creation, in your journey towards oe ae till I behold the 
Heaven of heavens open, and angels receiving and conveying you 
still onward from the stretch of my imagination, which tires in 
her pursuit, and falls back again to the earth.’ 

To compose such superlative nonsense and debasing flattery as 
this, was a matter of rivalry, which often caused writers as much 
pains as the execution of their works. The common sense of the 
present day is rapidly effacing these evidences of the absolute 
subserviency which intellect avowed to the accident of noble birth. 
As the custom of paying fees for dedications began to decline, 
other objects were sought out to retain a similar spirit though with- 
out an identical purpose. Hence, even now, it is very usual to 
inscribe volumes to friends and relations. Even this is reprehen- 
sible; since every one must be aware that the most guarded com- 
pliments, in such cases, are made at the expense of truth and sin- 
cerity. The world is growing too circumspect, under republican 
influences, to receive an author with favor, because he has the 
impudence or the folly to use some great name as introductory to 
his appearance; or to think a jot the better of his family or friends, 


because he mingles some affectionate incense to them with his of- 
fering to the public. A writc:'’s own worth is his surest passport 
to favor; and with all the weighty precedents, which literary his- 
tory may shew, the custom of making dedications, whatever their 
nature or intent, will be found far more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 





ABSENCE. 


Burt two days severed from a loving youth, 
Two billets doux he’s sent to prove his truth. 
Upon the first he says a year has past 

Since he was happy and beheld me last: 

The second fondly shews a century 

Has flown since he was blest in seeing me. 
To-morrow’s favor may no time recall, 

For he will swear he ne’er knew me at all! 
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THE PLEASURE BOAT. 


Swirtiy from the verdant shore 
The pleasure boat is gliding, 

With gilded prow and dipping oar, 
The silver waves dividing; 

Now darting through the snowy spray, 
She skims along the billow, 

Now moves along her joyful way 
Beneath the drooping willow. 


The placid lake which evening dyes, 
Is shining bright before her, 

And not acloud obscures the skies, 
Which smile in beauty o’er her. 

Along the shore the summer beam 
Each flowret bud discloses, 

And silver lilies catch the gleam 
Of blush diffusing roses. 


Now like a swan she leaves the beach, 
Now skims along the highland 

How graceful now she bends to reach 
That flowry little island! 

Oh! hie thee on thou bonny bark, 
For fast the hour is fleeting, 

Whilst youth and love and beauty float, 
And joyful hearts are beating. 


Hark! hear ye not the bugle strain? 
From hill to hill ’tis ringing, 
And every zephyr o’er the plain 
The joyful note is bringing. 
The eagle from his eyrie darts, 
Flocks o’er the vale are thronging, 
And Echo in her grotto starts, 
The voice she loves prolonging. 


Oh! like that lake which as it flows, 
Reflects the lustre o’er thee, 
So may the tide of life repose, 
Now spread so calm before thee. 
And may no tempest drear and dark, 
Disturb its gentle motion, 
But sunshine ever light thy bark 
Along life’s troubled ocean. 
57* 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Right Reverend William White, D. D., Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania, and senior bishop in the 
United States, died in the city of Philadelphia on Sunday, the 17th 
ultimo. A memoir of this great and good man, although hastily and 
imperfectly drawn, is offered as not inappropriate at this time, while 
sorrow is fresh in the hearts of all who knew his worth, cr would 
profit by his noble example. 

William White was born in Philadelphia on the fourth of April, 
1747. His father, Colonel Thomas White, a lawyer of good re- 
pute for his talents and principles, was a native of London, who 
emigrated very early in life and settled in Maryland. His mother 
was from New Jersey, and each of his parents had been married 
and widowed before their mutual union. The only children were 
William and a daughter, Mary, who was married to the illustrious 
Robert Morris. Colonel White removed to Philadelphia and du- 
ring his life was known as an active friend of education, and held 
the office of trustee of the University of Pennsylvania which was 
then in its infancy. 

After his son had acquired the rudiments of English, he was 
placed in the preparatory school of this institution, in which he 
remained until the age of fourteen, when he was advanced to the 
eollegiate department. Three years afterwards he graduated. 

To the virtuous example and pious instructions of a mother, 
Bishop White, as many others among the most eminent characters 
of our own and of past times, owed the impressions which after- 
wards distinguished his career. At an early age, religious senti- 
ments were formed and habits of devotion established, which were 
never relinquished to his latest hour. After receiving the college 
honors, he devoted himself to the study of theology, which he con- 
tinued until the year 1770, and then embarked for London as a can- 
didate for the ministry. At that date, the bishop of London was 
at the head of the Episcopal churches in America, and it was ne- 
cessary to receive ordination under his sanction. Mr. White was 
examined and took deacon’s orders soon after his arrival, and was 
admitted to the priesthood in 1772, being twenty-five years of age. 

During his residence in England he became acquainted with 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Doetor, (afterwards the celebrated Bishop) 
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Lowth and other eminent men of that age. On his return to this 
country, he was made assistant minister in Christ and St. Paul’s 
churches of Philadelphia. His active duties in fulfilling the duties 
of his profession, his learning and talents, the integrity of his con- 
duct and his humane efforts, soon brought Mr. White into public 
notice, and he ws; called to the station of chief officerof numerous 
benevolent and religious associations. He was elected a trustee of 
the university, and remained a member of the board, until his death, 
a period of more than sixty years. 

At the commencement of our revolution, his judgment and his 
feelings were engaged in the cause. Well versed in the merits of 
the difficulty between the colonies and the mother country, he took 
part with the former conscientiously, and brought his influence to 
the scale of his native land, with all the ardor of genuine patriot- 
ism, mingled with a due sense of his obligations as a minister of 
the gospel. ‘The Sunday following the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he changed the form of prayer for the king and royal family, 
and was among the first to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. In Pennsylvania, when the war broke out, there were only 
six clergymen of the Episcopal church, and very soon, from vari- 
ous causes, Mr. White was left the only one in the commonwealth. 
In 1777, while in Maryland, whither he had retired when the 
British forces entered Philadelphia, he was elected one of the chap- 
lains to Congress, then in session at Yorktown. He did not hesi- 
tate to accept a situation in which his public sympathies were so 
nearly concerned, and his attachment to the great principles upon 
which the revolution was based might be appropriately evinced and 
usefully exercised. He was the steady and enlightened friend of 
American liberty throughout the great struggle for it; but shortly 
before the peace of 1783, not foreseeing this happy event, the 
church had suffered so materially, that the most painful apprehen- 
sions were felt of its extinction, and sharing them with other pious 
men, the subject of this memoir, published anonymously a pamph- 
let which he had written, entitled, “The case of the Episcopal 
church in the United States considered.’ He opposed in this the 
doctrine of church and state union, and contended that in this coun- 
try, episcopacy could not only exist but flourish without the aid or 
patronage of government. ‘Time has clearly proved the justice and 
wisdom of these views. On the fourth day of July, 1781, the 
degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by the University of 
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Pennsylvania: the first to whom the honor was granted in that 
institution. 

He became president of the Philadelphia Dispensary from the 
date of its foundation in 1784; a charity of the most useful and 
liberal description. Previously he had published a plan for the 
establishment of the Episcopal church in the United States, and 
the organization was begun under his advice and direction. After 
the war, conventions were held of the clergy of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania in their respective states, and upon the 
recommendation of the latter, the first general convention was held 
at Philadelphia in 1785, at which Dr. White presided. The con- 
stitution of this body was framed by him and presented in his own 
hand, as chairman of a committee appointed for the purpose. It 
was then resolved to address the prelates of England, soliciting 
the consecration of ministers from America to bishoprics in their 
own church. The address which was drawn with this view, was 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury by Mr. Adams, then 
our minister to England, who exerted his influence to effectuate 
this important object. 

Great difficulties, owing on the one hand to jealous objections 
entertained by many in our new republic to the establishment of 
an Episcopacy within our territory, and on the other to opposition 
of the British crown and the oath of allegiance required of all at 
the ceremony of consecration, seemed, for a time, to present insu- 
perable barriers to the wishes and hopes of the convention. But 
the address and other proceedings on the subject having been laid 
before Parliament, an act was passed in 1786 which obviated all 
embarrassments, and in the same year Dr. White with two other 
clergymen, were elected to proceed to England as candidates for the 
Episcopate. One of them was accidentally detained, but the two 
others embarked for London, and soon after their arrival were con- 
seerated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. They returned and 
entered upon the duties of their office in 1787. 

From that year until the day of his death, Bishop White resided 
in Philadelphia. He was as senior bishop in the United States, 
president of the general convention, whose meetings are annual, 
and at which, we believe, without an exception, he occupied the 
chair for nearly fifty successive years. 

He was also, in the course of this period, from the date of their 
respective foundations, an active member and president of the 
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Bible Society, the Pennsylvania Institution for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons, the Pennsylvania Institution for the in- 
struction of the blind, and concerned, in a word, an all the impor- 
tant charities of his native city. Besides these he had honorary or 
active memberships of numerous scientific and literary institutions, 
and among them of the American Philosophical Society. With his 
pastoral duties, the care of a large family and his private pursuits, 
while equally devoted to them, he was regular in his personal at- 
tendance at the meetings of these numerous associations; and add- 
ed to his influence the weight of his counsel and constant exertions, 
in every cause which he could adequately serve for the good of his 
fellow men. 

If these be viewed as peculiarly the offices of the man and the 
christian, Bishop White was not less exact in fulfilling those of the 
citizen. We have already seenhim espouse the cause of American 
Independence, go forth with the armies of his country in her dark- 
est hour of oppression and peril, to invoke upon her the blessing 
and the guiding hand of God, and to serve in the sacred office of 
her councils until her rights and her liberty were established. Ever 
after, without infringing upon the peculiar obligations of his pro- 
fession, he studied the course of national and state politics, and 
exercised the privileges of a voter. An instance which may shew 
his punctuality, under all circumstances in the performance of this 
duty, is found in the National Gazette. ‘Atavery recent election, 
in this city, he went with his dignified step to the polls, and found 
them manned by a contending multitude, fighting for access to the 
window. ‘The moment it was whispered, “Bishop White is com- 
ing,”’ a lane was opened by the opposing factions, and the venerable 
prelate walked through and deposited his vote: the cessation of 
action continued until he had repassed the lines, and it was remark- 
ed that the effect upon the crowd was striking and beneficial for a 
considerable time.’ 

Bishop White, from his youth, was actively employed in writing 
and has produced several valuable works connected with religious 
history, doctrine and discipline. We have before noted his earli:st 
efforts; those of a later period are ‘Comparative views between the 
Calvinists and Armenians,’ two volumes, octavo; ‘Memoirs of the 
Protestant Episcopal church,’ one volume, octavo; ‘Lectures on the 
Catechism,’ one volume, octavo; ‘Commentaries on the Ordination 
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Services,’ one volume, octavo; etc. His sermons, pastoral charges, 
periodical articles, essays and addresses, the accumulation of near- 
ly three score years, it is needless to say are most valuable and 
multidinous. 

With a thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical annals, from the 
apostolic age to the present, and widely extended and accurate fa- 
miliarity with solid and elegant literature, Bishop White possessed 
the natural gifts of a vigorous understanding, acute perception and 
sound judgment. In the pulpit he was emphatic and lucid; con- 
vincing by well digested argumentation, rather than persuasive by 
affecting appeals or startling by brilliant imagery. All that he ut- 
tered was in evident earnestness and sincerity; a manner, which at 
the sacred desk, most certainly and permanently fulfills the orator’s 
intentions. 

As a writer the same remarks may justly apply to his composi- 
tions. His style cannot be easily mistaken even by the infrequent 
reader: it is sober and perspicuous, and resembles in its phraseolo- 
gy the authors of the early part of the last century. We believe 
we are correct in saying that he never wrote to amuse; instruction 
of the mind, reformation of the heart, was his chief, his only aim. 

The last illness of Bishop White was not of long duration. His 
mind was in its usual tone until its latest hour, and on the morning 
of his death, he was visited by several of his clerical friends, of 
whose health and that of their families he inquired with his accus- 
tomed interest. They left his chamber, and before the services of 
the church were ended, the beloved pastor had expired. 

In the recollection of his virtues, substantive and before the eye 
of the world, valued as they were, during their application through 
a space of time allotted to few mortals, he has bequeathed a grave 
and spotless example to posterity, and unfading honor to the land 
that gave him birth. : 

The person of Bishop White was moderately tall, and towards 
the close of his life became much attenuated. His features were 
regular, striking and handsome: beneath a lofty forehead beamed 
an eye of calm and pure benignity; while the waving locks, which 
fell in silvery whiteness to his shoulders, completed a presence in- 
spiring the beholder with affectionate and deep veneration. View- 
ing a form and countenance of this mould, and hearing from his 
lips the words of divine truth, or listening to his social conversa- 
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tion, uttered with native affability, meekness and dignity, won irre- 
sistably the kind sympathies and entire respect of all. 

In this rapid sketch, too little has been stated to convey a just 
idea of the character of its subject. His principles were based 
upon the solid foundations of the gospel which he preached. As 
a christian minister he was not only tolerant, but ever spoke and 
acted under the sense of every one’s inalienable right, above all hu- 
man license, to worship the Deity after the dictates of his own 
conscience. He watched and prayed for the preservation and ex- 
tension of Evangelical truth, as he in sincerity had accepted and 
believed it. The obligations of the husband and parent he met 
with fond alacrity, and fulfilled with untiring diligence, until he 
saw his children’s children reared to domestic worth and public 
usefulness. ‘Towards his neighbor he was charitable in speech 
and liberal in conduct. In politics, the exercise of his franchises, 
he held an imperative duty, which he performed with rectitude and 
consistency. The exalted sentiments, the noble devotion, the 
bright hopes of an American patriot, were rooted in his breast and 
flourished in his actions. By every quality, which adorns human- 
ity, he was rendered the object of love, respect, gratitude and rev- 
erence. Since the father of his country departed hence, no man 
has gone down to the grave, more wept and more honored, than the 
patriarch who has called forth this humble tribute to his spotless 
memory. 

The remains of the deceased prelate were followed to the grave, 
by hundreds of every age and condition; and the tears of the 
mighty multitude, which testified to his long and faithful services 
to heaven and to his fellow men, are the trust of all, that as he 


calmly fell asleep in death, he now reposes in the bosom of his 
Father and his God. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Narrative or tae Artic Lanp Exrenition to the mouth of the Great Fish 
River, and along the shores of the Artic Ocean, in the years 1833, 1834, and 
1835. By Cartan Back, R. N., Commander of the Expedition. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
pp. 456. Philadelphia: E. L. Cary & A. Hart. 


Tue scenes of this narrative, being found on our own continent, make it 
particularly interesting to the American reader. But there are other and 
higher reasons why it should command attention, as well in this nation as in 
all the civilized world. Apart from the feeling excited at the period when 
the expedition was commenced, as one of humanity, to save, if possible, the 
long absent Ross and his followers, its secondary, though vastly important 
object, of determining the question of a North-west passage, caused its re- 
sults to be looked for with the deepest concern. They are now contained in 
the volume before us. It is certainly one, which as a simple, honest, and 
plain account of personal hardships and scientific researches, evincing the 
spirit which prompted and sustained the gallant narrator and his generous 
and hardy followers, must be perused with unusual moral emotions and in- 
tellectual satisfaction. An outline of the progressive adventures of Captain 
Back and his crew, may best serve at once to confirm this statement. 

It may be stated preliminarily that Captain Ross had sailed in 1829 to the 
Polar regions on an exploring expedition, and up to the spring of 1832 no 
tidings of him had been received. Captain Back then commenced energetic 
measures, which need not be dwelt upon, to fit out a vessel to go in search of 
him, and at the same time advance the object of his mission. All his arrange- 
ments having been completed, Captain Back, accompanied by Mr. Richard 
King, as surgeon and naturalist, and three men, embarked from Liverpool in 
February, 1833, and arrived in New York in the ensuing month. We shall 
merely name the points of their journey in its commencement. They pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, and thence to lake Winnepeg, where they were assisted 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, which was prepared for their reception. At 
the Jack river, which they reached on the 11th of June, Captain Back, with 
some difficulty, completed the number of his men, and continued his course 
in canoes. Here he remarks: 


‘This was a happy day for me; and as the canoe pushed off from the bank, 
my heart swelled with hope and joy. Now, for the first time, I saw myself 
in a condition to verify the kind anticipations of my friends. he prelimi- 
nary difficulties had been overcome: Tw fairly on the way to the accom- 
plishment of the benevolent errand on which I had been commissioned: and 
the contemplation of an object so worthy of all exertion, in which I thought 
myself at length free to indulge, raised my spirits to a more than ordinary 
piteh of excitement.’ 
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At this place, it was the chief desire of the commander, to ascertain the 
course and distance of the river Thlew-ee-choh, and with the advice of Mr. 
Charles, an officer who had resided at Chipewyan Fort, and an Indian chief, 
he set forth in the supposed direction towards the North of the Great Slave 
Lake. As they paddled along the stream a storm came up, and the party was 
obliged to hawl to; which gives the captain an opportunity of describing his 
tent, equipments, and men. 





‘At my feet wasa rolled bundle in an oil-cluth, containing some three 
blankets, called a bed;—near it a piece of dried buffalo, fancifully orna- 
mented with long black hairs, which no art, alas! can prevent from insinua- 
ting themselves between the teeth, as you laboriously masticate the tough, 
hard flesh ;—then a tolerably clean napkin spread, by way of table-cloth, on 
a red piece of canvass, and supporting a tea-pot, some biscuit, and a salt- 
cellar ;—near this a tin plate, close by a square kind of box or safe, of the 
same material, rich with a pale, greasy ham, the produce of the colony at Red 
River ;—and, last, the far renowned pemmican, unquestionably the best food 
of the country for expeditions such as ours. Behind me were two boxes, 
containing astronomical instruments, and a sextant lying on the ground ;— 
whilst the different corners of the tent were occupied by washing apparatus, 
a gun, Indian shot-pouch, bags, basins, and an unhappy-looking japanned 
pot, whose melancholy bumps and hollows seemed to reproach me for many 
a bruise endured upon the rocks and portages betwixt Montreal and Lake 
Winnipeg. Nor was my crew less motley than the furniture of my tent. It 
consisted of an Englishman,—a man from Stornaway,—two Canadians—two 
Metifs, (or half-breeds,)—and three Iroquois Indians. Babel could not have 
produced a worse confusion of unharmonious sounds than was the conversa- 


tion they kept up.’ 


The journey was continued, with various obstructions during July, and 
the travellers rested on the 8th of August, at Fort Resolution, on Great Slave 
Lake. It would be pleasing here to insert the reflections of the narrator on 
the numerous and picturesque views which the region, through which he 
passed, presented at that season of the year; but such passages would en- 
croach too considerably upon our limits. Ona branch of the Salt River, be- 
tween 60 and 65 degrees North latitude, an encampment of Indians was dis- 
covered, and we have the following domestic scene: 


‘They were assembled in little groups, thinking that, according to the gen- 
eral custom of the traders, we should land; A fey om that it was not our 


intention to do so, they called out, *“*What! does the great chief go past, 
without even offering us a pipe of tobacco?”? However, on we passed, and 
entered a very narrow channel, where I began the survey, and ony 2 after 
another, called Cha-bilka, which is said to come from some lakes not far dis- 
tant. Near to this was an Indian encampment, the occupants of which were 
busily and noisily employed in drying the meat of three recently killed 
moose. The successful hunters, apparently not a little vain of their prowess, 
were either lying at full length on the grass, whiffing the cherished pipe, or 
lounging on their elbows, to watch the frizzling of a rich marrow bone, the 
customary perquisite of their labors. Women were lighting or tending the 
fires, over which were suspended rows of thinly sliced meat,—some scream- 
ing to thievish dogs making free with the hunt, and others with still louder 
Screams endeavoring to drown the shrill cries of their children, who, 
swaddled, and unable to stir, were half suffocated with the smoke; while, to 
complete the scene, eight or ten boys at play were twining their copper- 
colored bodies over and under some white bark canoes, like so many land- 
dolphins. Poor creatures, their happiness was at its full: at that moment 
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they were without care, enjoying themselves according to their nature and 
capacity. Is human happiness ever much more than this? 


It should have been remarked that a few Indians were employed to carry 
the baggage and otherwise assist the party, and as they served also in the im- 
portant capacity of guides, not a little inconvenience was experienced when 
they began to grow weary of their burdens and differ in their directions to 
the Thlew-ee-choh. Arrived at the Hoar Frost River in the middle of Au- 
gust, every step Captain Back’s progress seemed to present new impedinents 
to his farther advance. 


‘A new scene now opened upon us. Instead of the gentle paddling across 
the level lake, by which we had been enabled to penetrate thus far, we had 
to toil up the steep and rocky bed of an unknown stream, on our way to the 
high-lands, from which the waters take an opposite course. The labors 
which had been hitherto so anne | undergone, were little more than those 
to which voyageurs are accustomed; but in what was to come, it was evident 
that extraordinary efforts and patient perseverence would be required, to 
overcome the difficulties of our route. We now learned from the Indians 
that the fall, to which, after my ————s friend Beverly, the companion 
of Sir E. Parry in his attempt to reach the Pole, I have given the name of 


Beverley’s Fall, was the commencement of a series of appalling cascades and 
rapids, which, according to their account, were the distinguished character- 
istics of Hoar Frost River; and, indeed, some fifteen or twenty small canoes, 
concealed in the bushes, belonging, as was conjectured, to my old friend 
Akaitcho and his party, who were hunting on the barren lands, showed 
es 
* 


pretty clearly the obstacles we might expect to encounter.’ 
. - * . * * - 


‘A few hundred yards’ paddling along the pool brought us in sight of fresh 
clouds of spray, rising from a third and a fourth fall, too dangerous to ap- 
proach; and though the woods were extremely thick, and consisted, for the 
greater part, of stunted swamp fir, which gave us infinite trouble to force 
through, still there was no alternative, and clambering over the fallen trees, 
through rivulets and across swamps, as well as our burthens would permit, we 
at length emerged into an open space. It was barren and desolate; crag 
was piled upon crag, to a height of two thousand feet from the base; and the 
course of the contracted river, now far beneath, was marked by an uninter- 
rupted line of foam. After frequent halts to recover breath, the summit of 
the difficult pass was attained; the blue lake which we had left, lay as if 
spread at our feet; and such was the beauty of the varied outline, that we 
were captivated into a momentary forgetfulness of our fatigue. But severe 
toil will tell on the frame, however resolute the will; and the interpreter, 


who had for several days shown symptoms of indisposition, became now 80 
exhausted as to be barely able to proceed.’ 


The thermometer here stood at 36 degrees. They moved onward, obliged 
frequently to repair their canoes, the frailty of which rendered them danger- 
ous and inefficient. At one spot the commander says: 


‘As the night drew on, something was perceived indistinctly on the lake; 
it was neither a loon, nor a deer, but its cautious motions excited that sort of 
suspicion which made our invalid look about him. He and the three Indians 
with me determined that it must be either a Chipewyan thief, or the scout of 
a party of Slave Indians, who were at war with the Yellow Knives. As it 
turned out, however, neither of these conjectures was correct, for the object 
of apprehension proved to be one of those who had left us at the mountain, 
and who, having lost the only two charges of powder in his possession, had 
been driven to the necessity of performing this long journey, to obtain the 
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means of sustaining his family until they could get to their friends. “Had 
there been onl} my wife and me,” he said, ina faint voice, “I would not 
have troubled the chief, for we could have lived upon berries; but when I 
looked on my child, and heard its cries, my heart failed me, and I sought for 
relief.” There needed no other appeal; and having received a liberal supply 
of provisions and ammunition, the poor fellow went away the happiest of his 
tribe.’ 


This is an anecdote which has frequent parallels in the volume. As the 
autumn and winter advanced, game gradually became scarce among the In- 
dians, and the half famished wretches, driven almost to despair, were contin- 
ually invoking a little food from the party’s stores. A refusal, in one in- 
stance, caused them to murder two of itsnumber. As report declared, one 
individual was reduced to cannibalism, a crime loathed among them. 

The captain proceeded up the Hoar Frost, eressing the rapids in several 
places with great difficulty; but this part of the route happily termi- 
nated on the 29th, by the discovery of Sussex Lake, the head waters of the 
river which had been so anxiously sought. Upon attempting to proceed, the 
party found so many impediments to their progress, in the streams which 
they pursued, and began to feel so acutely the advance of the autumn, that 
no alternative remained but to go into winter quarters; and they accordingly 
retraced their steps toward Slave Lake, where a detachment had been left to 
construct accommodations. The hopes, the author remarks, of the new ee 
tablishment on the borders of the lake, rested chiefly on the produce of a 
fishery; and the daily supply of white fish, as well as trout, seemed to verify 
the accounts we had received. For supplies of meat, reliance was placed on 
the Indians, and on our friends at the fort. The men suffered torture from 
insects, especially sand flies, whose incessant attacks upon their persons al- 
most disabled them. In this establishment, a comparatively good defence 
against the cold, they laid in their stores. The house was called Fort Reli- 
ance, and had an observatory erected inits vicinity. This fort was in latitude 
62 degrees, 46 minutes, 29 seconds, North: longitude, 109 degrees, 38.9 see¢- 
onds, West. Many stirring and affecting incidents of the winter residence 
are told, and the scientific investigations, so far as they could proceed, were 
rewarded with some novel discoveries. The temperature was from the be- 
ginning of January, horribly cold. In the middle of this month the ther- 
mometer indicated 70 degrees below zero, and continued for sume time to 
range up to 56 degrees, minus. At 62 degrees, sulphuric ether froze; nitrous 
ether became viscid: a mixture of two parts pure spirit and one part water 
froze. On the 4th of February the temperature was 60 degrees below zero. 
With a large fire of eight dry logs in a small and close room, the highest 
pointin the thermometer was 12 degrees, plus. It was during this period 
that the allowance of food was reduced at one time to less than a pound per 
day; the poor natives perished in considerable numbers; famine, as has been 
remarked, drove some to violence, but many bore it with incredible fortitude. 
All the resolution and ingenuity of the dauntless commander were requisite 
in this dreadful state of things, to procure peace and cheer the spirits of his 
followers. 

In April they received the glad tidings of Captain Ross’ return to England, 
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whieh is a very touching incident in the words of him who had endured so 
much in the pursuit of the former adventurer. 

In the early part of June, the party left their winter quarters, and again 
pursued a northerly course towards the Thlew-ee-choh; the weather having 
become very warm before they set out, but still subject to unfavorable 
changes. Not less in this, than in the former journey, indefatigable trials 
and constant exposure to danger of all kinds, was the lot of the hardy wan- 
derers. There was no rescue of suffering friends anticipated now, which had 
before inspirited them; and to extend geographical knowledge being the 
principal object, their persevering endurance of so many hardships, may be 
viewed with the greater commendation. The descent of the river, as well 
as their pedestrian advance, gives constant occasion for statements of new 
perils and difficulties, which cannot be appreciated except from the detail of 
the narrative. Up to the middle of July, the season being one of incessant 
storms, they had passed through a mountainous and desolate tract of country: 
but the highlands then began to be less imposing; numerous lakes were 
crossed, to which Captain Back gave names and has laid down upon his map. 
Passing down the Thlew-ee-choh, the principal cause of alarm was the 
Tapids: in one escape we have this account: 





‘Early in the following morning we pushed out into the beginning of the 

T aveue in whirlpools against the oars; and 
\ ut for the amazing strength of M’Kay, who steered, it must inevitably 
nave been crushed against the faces of the protruding rocks. As we entered 
the defile, the rocks on the right presented a high and perpendicular front, so 
slaty and regular that it needed no force of imagination to suppose them 
severed at one great blow from the opposite range; which, craggy, broken, 
and overhanging, towered in stratified and many-colored masses far above 
the chaffing torrent. There wasa deep and settled gloom in the abyss —the 
effect of which was heightened by the hollow roar of the rapid, still in deep 
shade, and by the screaming of three large hawks, which, frightened from 
their aerie, were hovering high above the middle of the pass, and gazing 
fixedly upon the first intruders of their solitude; so that I felt relieved as it 
were from aload when we once more burst forth into the bright sunshine of ~ 
day. The boat was then allowed to drive with the current, the velocity of 
Which was not less than six miles an hour, among whirlpools and eddies, 
which strongly buffeted her about.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


‘Still widening, the river rolled on without obstruction, being here large 
enough to remind me of the M’Kenzie. Heavy and long borders of thick 
ice, with a great deal of snow, were on the sides of the sloping banks, full 
ten feet above the present level. As we advanced still more provokingly to 
the eastward, a large river, nearly as broad as that which we were descend- 
ing, came through a low country to the ng 


ight, and after many windings, ef- 
fected a junction round a little sandy bluff.’ 


The river, however, grew wider, and took a northerly direction, latitude 
about 65 degrees. Frequent portages and obstructions by the ice, made the 
progress of the party harrassing from its tardiness. The scenery was vari- 
ous, and often grand and beautiful, and the journey diversified by encounters 
with the Esquimaux, with whom they were on friendly terms. An encamp- 
ment of these poor savages was discovered at a fall in the river, where it was 
necessary to land. They had probably never seen Europeans before, but an 
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understanding was soon established, and the incident forms one of the most 


pleasing in the volume. 
Captain Back, by the end of July, had approached the sea. On the 29th, 


having been detained in the morning by fogs, he says: 


‘The afternoon permitted us to proceed; and it was while threading our 
way between some sand-banks, with a strong current, that we first caught 
sight of a majestic headland in the extreme distance to the north, which had 
a coast-like appearance. This important promontory was subsequently hon- 
ored by receiving the name of Her Royal Highness, the Princess Victoria. 
The sand-banks also now became broken into cliffs, which, dwindling away 
on the eastern side to a vanishing point, subsided on the western into low 
flats, the level of which was just ales by half a dozen sandy knolls 
sparingly tipped with a few blades of dry grass. The banks on this side 
were cut by several channels leading to the left, but shallow, and not navi- 
gable. The country on both sides was swampy, and gradually sloped up- 
wards to the distant mountains. 

‘This, then, may be considered as the mouth of the Thlew-ee-choh, which, 
after a violent and tortuous course of five hundred and thirty geographical 
niles, running through an iron-ribbed country without a single tree on the 
whole line of its banks, expanding into fine large lakes with clear hori- 
zons, most embarrassing to the navigator, and broken into falls, cascades, 
and rapids, to the number of no less than eighty-three in the whole, pours its 
waters into the Polar Sea in latitude 67 degrees, 11 minutes, North, and lon- 
gitude 94 degrees, 30 minutes, West; that is to say, about thirty-seven miles 
more south than the mouth of the Coppermine ives, and nineteen miles 
more south than that of Back’s River, at the lower extremity of Bathurst's 


Inlet.’ 


The party had here established itself on an island, with the intention of 
advancing with the first favorable weather, but by the middle of August it 
was found impossible to proceed;. and grievously disappointed at the result, 
Captain Back prepared for hisreturn. This we shall not follow, as the inci- 
dents and observations are similar to those already described or referred to. 
When the commander found his further advance impracticable, he makes 


these just remarks: 


‘I shall not attempt to describe what were my “wy at finding my en- 
deavors baffled in every quarter but the one with which (however interesting 
as regarded the trending of the land) I had no concern. When the mind has 
been made up to encounter disasters and reverses, and has fined e point as the 
zero of its scale, however for a time it may be depressed by doubts and diffi- 
culties, it will mount up again with the first gleam of hope for the future; 
but, in this instance, there was no expedient by which we could overcome 
the obstacles before us: every resource was exhausted, and it was vain to 
expect that any efforts, however strenuous, could avail against the close- 
wedged ice, and the constant fogs which enveloped every thing in impene- 
trable obscurity. No one, of course, can regret so much as I do that the im- 
portant and interesting object of ascertaining the existence of a passage 
along the coast to Point Turnagain was not accomplished.’ 
* * * * * ® * * 
t 


‘I had for some time cherished the notion of dividing the party, leaving 
four to protect the boat and property, whilst the remainder, with Mr. King, 
would have accompanied me on a land journey towards Point Turnagain; 
but this scheme was completely frustrated by the impracticability of carry- 
ing any weight on a soil in which at every step we sunk half-leg deep; des- 
titute of shrubs or moss for fuel, and almost without water; over which we 
must have travelled for days to have made even a few miles of longitude; 


58* 
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and where, finally, if sickness had overtaken any one, his fate would have 
been inevitable. ‘Thus circumstanced, therefore, and reflecting on the long 
and dangerous stream, combining all the bad features of the worst rivers in 
the country, that we had to retrace, the hazards of the falls and rapids, and 
the slender hope which remained of our attaining even a single mile farther, 
I felt that I had no choice, and, assembling the men, I informed them that 
the period fixed by His Majesty’s Government for my return had arrived; 
and that it now only remained to unfurl the British flag, and salute it with 
three cheers in honor of His Most Gracious Majesty, whilst his royal name 
should be given to this portion of America, by the appellation of Witiam 
the Fourth’s Land. The intimation was receivee with extreme satisfaction; 
and the loyal service performed with the cheering accompaniment of a small 
allowance from our limited remaining stock of spirits. 

‘The latitude of this place was 68 degrees, 13 minutes, 57 seconds, North, 
longitude, 94 degtees, 58 minutes, 1 second, West, and variation, as well as 
the sluggishness of the instrument would allow me to determine, 1 degree, 
46 minutes, West. From this it appears that we were only four miles south 
of Point Turnagain, which consequently bore nearly due West from us.’ 


In this imperfect outline of Captain Back’s narrative, we have purposely 
omitted, in order to simplify it as much as possible, the names of several 
companions, who performed very important offices in the expedition. Al- 
though the existence of a North-West passage is still undetermined, the ex- 
ertions of these gallent men have, in a great measure cleared the path to 
future expeditions. The coas: presents now but a short distance unsurveyed, 
and another well directed enterprise may perfect our knowledge of its direc- 
tion. The bold, magnanimous, and enlightened conduct which this volume 
evinces is above all praise; and let us hope that there will be found among 
us the daring and generosity to finish the task, which another people have 
brought so near its completion. 

The narrative is well conducted; and with much matter of scientific value 
is rendered amusing by the variety of its picturesque descriptions and anec- 
dotes of personal adventures. 





Tae Loan or Homer, from the text of Wolf, with English notes and Flarman’s 
illustrative designs. Edited by C. C. Futon, A. M., Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in Harvard University. Second edition. 


Proressorn Fe.ron merits the gratitude of every one interested in Ameri- 
can scholarship. His ‘Homer’ is the most beautiful edition of any ancient 
classic which has ever been published in this country. It is not only anac- 
curate reprint of the most correct text, but it is what all school books should 
be and so few are, a volume which commends itself to the eye and taste of 
the student. 

But the great value of this edition, as a school book, lies in the preface and 
notes of Professor Felton and in the illustrations of Flaxman. The preface 
is one which could not have been written by one whose mind was not tho- 
roughly imbued with Grecian learning, and delicately turned to feel every 
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thing beautiful or grand in song. Its object is to introduce the student to the 
true character of the Iliad,— to carry him behind the dead letter, to the spirit 
which gives it life. The notes are short, and, as they should, in English. In 
preparing them, ‘I have been guided,’ he says, ‘by my recollections as an in- 
structor, and have selected those passages for comment which have appeared 
to me, from several years’ experience in the class-room, most to require it. 
The notes, it will be perceived, are designed partly to explain the most dif- 
ficult phrases, allusions and constructions; and partly to call the attention of 
the reader to the intrinsic poetical beauties of the Iliad. My wish has been 
to lead the young student to read the poem, not in the spirit of aschool-boy, 
conning a dull lesson to be “construed,” and “parsed,” and forgotten, when 
the hour of recitation is at an end, but in the delightful conseiousness that 
he is employing his mind upon one of the noblest monuments of the genius 
of man.’ Itis very high, but deserved praise, to say that he has been won- 
derfully successful in accomplishing what he proposed. 

But the great excellence of this edition consists in the introduction of Flax- 
man’s designs. Flaxman ranks among the highest of modern artists, and no 
one of them has been so well qualified as he to illustrate any work of classic- 
al antiquity. In all the peculiarities of his mind, he belonged toan elder 
age. Had he been born under the sky of Pericles, he could hardly have been 
more a Greek. He was a man of the highest order of genius and full of 
enthusiasm; but he was distinguished by that severe simplicity which made 
him sympathize with an age that produced Homer and Sophocles, rather than 
with our own. Under his pencil the very soul of antiquity revives and re- 
appears. He does not so much illustrate Homer as re-produce him in another 
form. Were we asked for the best translation of the Iliad, we should answer 
that it was to be found, not in the lines of Pope or Cowper, but in the designs 
of Flaxman. The former translate the letter of Homer, the latter translates 
his spirit. If a student use this edition of the Iliad, he can have nothing 
but his own dullness to blame, if his heart, as well as his intellect, is not 
brought into close communion with ‘ihe great master of song.’ 

We are glad to see the Iliad introduced into at least one of our universities, 
asa whole. It has been the custom in this country, to put into the hands of 
students, Minora and Majora Collectanea of Greek authors; in other words, 
volumes of elegant extracts from Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Homer, 
Demosthenes and every other Greek writer whose works have come down to 
us. Hada method been sought to make the study of Greek uninteresting, 
no better one could have been found. Elegant extracts! the phrase is absurd. 
What are the passages thus extracted? They are the paragraphs in which 
all the scattered rays of thought and emotion in the whole work converge. 
Read them from their connection, and they are dead. What would be 
thought of one who should copy a mouth or an eye from a historical picture 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo, and publish it to the world as a sample — an 
elegant extract—showing the power and the characteristics of those great 
masters? Equally absurd is it to rend a fragment from a play of Sophocles, 
ora book from the Iliad or Odyssey. Of all things which a scholar is to hold 
in contempt, an elegant extract is the first. His object is to understand the 
living mind, not the lifeless words of the authors whom he reads. To hold 
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communion with one great mind, like that of Cicero or Plato, Demosthenes 
or Homer, is an immeasurable good. Merely to know Greek or Latin, unless 
it introduce us to a sympathy with such minds, is worthless; and we can 
never understand and sympathize with them, unless we read their works 
as awhole. We acton this principle in studying modern languages. We hope 
that the same principle may be acted upon in the studying of ancient clas- 
sics, that the students in our colleges shall be required to master, not frag- 
ments, but the complete works of those great intellects which were the 
types of the ancient world, and are fountains of thought toall ages. When 
this is the case, we cannot but believe that the study of the classics will be 
a pleasure instead of a task. 

In closing these remarks, we would again thank Professor Felton for this 
edition of the Iliad. It is an honor to himself and to the university with 
which he is connected. We hope that it is not the end, but merely the begin- 
ning of his labors in the great field of classical learning. 





Tue ApVENTURES oF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AHorse. By Caveat Emptor, 
Gent., ete. lvol.12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1836. 


Tue title of this book may serve to attract one class of readers, but there 
are others to whom it will be acceptable, for matter of which the ‘adventures’ 
form nopart. The knowledge and skill of the jockey, the farrier, and the 
lawyer are combined in it: or, in other words, it elucidates the trickery and 
frauds of horse dealing; describes the diseases and anatomy of the animal, 
and gives the statutes and decisions upon the purchase and sale of this species 
of property. The author describes himself as a lawyer by profession, and a 
jockey by taste; and rarely indeed does either character appear in so honest, 
pleasant, and friendly a guise. Although written for a London atmosphere, 
this book is full of good things which may be found a useful guide all over 
the world, to any gentleman in search of a horse. In the commencement, 
the writer details his experience in attempting to purchase one: and whatever 
mishaps he may have experienced, they are told in so easy and_good humored 
a strain, that one eannot be persuaded not to follow on and see him safely 
through all of them. From several incidents of a similar nature, these are 
taken at random; all are alike pointed, and carry a good lesson. 


‘I resolved that my second perenne should at all events be strong. enough 


to bear me. I therefore pitched upon a cob; he was, to use the accepted 
phrase, “built like a castle; there was ‘‘no nonsense about him,”’ most as- 
suredly; but he unluckily moved like a castle! I have the, greatest aversion 
to horses that “won?t go;” itis an eternal trial of one’s temper; many.a time 
has the provocation brought me within an ace of Martin’s penalties. My 
“castle” had “no go” at allin him; when I fitst brought him out of the 
seller’s stable, he seemed as gay asa lark; but I sup he had not been 
used fora twelvemonth; at the end of a mile all.his“pluck” was gone, and. 
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my wrath began: my spurs were sharp, but he kicked! A good ash stick 
brought him to his senses, and restored the equilibrium; nay, it did more, it 
actually compelled a canter, and if my arm only had been in fault, I had still 
strength enough left to have have coaxed the canter into a gallop; but, alas! 
when we arrived at that focus of roads and confusion, Battle-bridge, whether 
it was that he knew not which course to take, I cannot say, but he paused in 
his full career so abruptly, that I found myself upon his neck, instead of his 
back, and had he advanced another yard I should undoubtedly have found 
my back on the ground. I decided on my course at once—I walked him to 
the Veterinary College; ascertained that his wind was as thick as his carcass, 
and sold him at Osborne’s the next day to “a timid old gentleman,” for whom 
he was exactly suited.’ 
* * %* * * * * 

‘Another “charming” brute attracted my attention. I am not much of a 
dandy at any time, but by some confounded ill-luck, I went to the stables on 
this occasion, in a new coat, new hat, new trowsers, and with as fashionable 
an exterior as the gloss of atailor’s shop can give. ‘To make matters worse, I 
wore, what I seldom use, an eye glass, The consequence was inevitable. 
The “sweetest little park-horse that ever was crossed” was of course the 
“very thing I wanted.” I thought sotoo; but the good nature of the dealer 
saved my pocket, whatever might be his good intentions; I was allowed to 
make trial of him. We danced a quadrille together with every gentleman 
and lady that we met mounted in Hyde Park, and I soon found the lovely 
creature was better suited to Almack’s, than to me. He ed away in 
style by the band of the Guards, till every soldier grinned a salute, and no 
rhetoric of mine could divert him from his obvious purpose of escorting them 
to the palace. Once indeed I prevailed on him to turn his head, but it was 
only to passage the other way, with hisrunip instead of his face to the troops. 
At last, in sheer desperation, I plunged both spurs in him at once; he gave a 
spring that would have cleared a horse and gig, and then fairly bolted; run- 
ning at speed to hisstables again! I wouldas soon fondle a mad dog as take 
such another dance with a dandy! 


Upon the maladies, etc. of the horse the author is explicit, and a little at- 
tention tohis directions must be particularly serviceable to the few not too 
wise to be taught. The legal portion of the volume isan excellent digest of 
cases touching fraud, warranty, etc.; classified under the heads of Implied 
Warranty — Fraudulent Representation— and Express Warranty. 

In all its parts the book answers its purpose excellently well; and is an 
amusing as well as profitable companion to the inexperienced horseman. It 
is illustrated with a few tolerable wood-cuts. 





CaMPERDOWN oR News FRom our NeicuBornoop; being sketches by the author 
| ‘Our Neighborhood,’ etc. One vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
lanchard. 1836. 


Tuts volume is from a pen which several years ago promised a continuation 
of a series of storiesthen began. The present number embraces ‘Three 
hundred years hence,’ a tale skillfully told, but not original in design; ‘The 
Surprise ;?*The Little Couple;’ “The Baker’s Dozen;’ and ‘The Thread and 
Needle story..— The Baker’s Dozen is not to our taste, but the others evince 
hative fancy, humor and ingenuity. They together form one of the most 
pleasing books of the kind, which the thousand and one story-tellers of the 
day have put forth; and will be read, if without peculiar excitement, at least 
with agreeable interest. 
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Tue Sream Enoine Fammianty Exriarvep AND ILLustratep; with a histo- 
rical sketch of its invention and progressive improvement; its applications 
to Navigation and Railways; with plain maxims for Railway Speculators 
By the Rev. Dionysius Larpyer, L. L. D., F. R. 8., ete. ith addi- 
tions and notes, by James Renwick, L. L. D., Professor of Natural Ez- 
perimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columlna College, New York. 
Illustrated by engravings and woodcuts. Second American, — the Sift 
London, edition, naw tg! enlarged. One vol., 8vo. pp. 318. iladel- 
phia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 1836. 


A Practicat Treatise on Locomotive Eneines upon Rattways; a work 
intended to show the construction, the mode of acting, and the effect of those 
engines in conveying heavy loads; to give the means of ascertaining, on an 
inspection of the machine, the velocity with which tt will draw a given load, 
and the results it will produce under various circumstances, and in different 
localities; to determine the quantity of fuel and water it will require; to fix 
the proportions which ought to be adopted in the construction of an engine, 
to make it answer any intended pores etc. With practical tables, giving 
at once the results of the formule ; fae ere upon a great many new - 
ments, made on a large scale, in a daily practice on the Liverpool and Man. 
chester Railway, with many different engines, and considerable trains of 
carriages. To which is added an Appendiz, showing the expense of ret 
ing goods, by locomotive engines, on Railroads. By the Cuev. F. M. G. 
De Pamsour, formerly a student in the Ecole ego late of the 
Royal Artillery, on the staff in the French service, Knight of the Royal 
order of the Legion d'honneur, etc., during a residence in England for 
scientific purposes. One vol., 8vo., pp. 304. Philadelphia: EL. Carey 
and A. Hari. 1836. 


— 


We embrace, under one notice, these two works, treating partially of the 
same matter, and extract their copious title pages, as the briefest mode of 
indicating their contents. 

Every new work upon the application of steam power, is at this time far 
more than in late years, worthy of carefulexamination. The immense pro- 
jects of internal improvements now under considerations or adopted in every 
state in the Union, make it necessary that all experiments upon the use of 
steam, and matters concerned with it, should be clearly, and on good authori- 
ty, submitted tothe public. By these means, not only time and money, be- 
yond calculation, may be saved, but many dangers to life be permanently 
obviated. The work of Dr. Lardner from a small duodecimo, published in 
1827, has increased to its present size, and still it presents only the most im- 
portant features of the subject. We quote his last preface. 


_*This volume should more properly be called a new work than a new edi- 
tion of the former one. In fact the book has been almost re-written. The 
change which has taken place, even in the short period which has elapsed 
since the publication of the first edition, in the relation of the steam engine 
to the useful arts, has been so considerable as to render this inevitable. 

The great extension of railroads, and the increasing number of projects 
which have been brought for new lines connecting various points of the king- 
dom, as well as the extension of steam navigation, not only through the seas 
and channels surrounding and intersecting these islands, and throughout other 
parts of Europe, but through the larger waters which are interposed between 
our dominions in the east and the countries of Egypt and Syria, have confer- 
red so much interest on the application of steam to transport, that I have 
thought it advisable to extend the limits of the present edition considerably 
beyond those of the last. The chapter on railroads has been enlarged 4) 
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improved. Three chapters have been added. The twelfth chapter contains 
a view of steam navigation; the thirteenth contains several important points 
connected with the economy of steam power, which, when this work was 
first published, would not have offered sufficient interest to justify their ad- 
mission into a popular treatise; and the fourteenth chapter containsa series 
of compendious maxims, for the instruction and guidance of persons desirous 
of making investments or speculating in railway property.’ 


Dr. Lardner’s treatise is intended not only for persons professionally en- 
gaged in the subject, but for popular instruction. It is so illustrated with 
good plates that the reader who is not versed in mechanics, may comprehend 
with ease the descriptions of the engines in all their varieties and uses. The 
notes by the American editor are very valuable, but he has not completed his 
task in omitting the history of the application of steam power to navigation. 
It can hardly excite surprise that the jealousy of an English writer, who while 
he would by silence deny the honor of the first successful experiment to Ful- 
ton, yet could not prove it in any one of his own countryman, has so far 
exceeded his good sense as to cause the omission of an important and deeply 
interesting branch of his subject. But we find no apology for Professor Ren- 
wick, that, as he undertook to edit the volume for the American public, he 
has not supplied this material deficiency. The mere mention of Fulton’s 
name, in One or two instances, without embodying the evidence of his claim 
to originality in this discovery, is equally unjust to his memory and insuffi- 
cient for the reader’s expectations. 

The work of the Chevelier de Pambour appears to embrace all the im- 
provements in locomotive engines to the date of its publication. He is erro- 
neous in asserting that only Wood and Tredgold have produced any special 
works on the subject. Gordon’s treatise upon elemental locomotion has 
passed through three editions. Pambour’s work is wholly scientific, and is 
one of vast labor in every particular. For the engineer, it is by far the most 
complete manual extant; although some very recent experiments of engines 
upon inclined plains, those particularly made in this country, are not con- 
tained in it. 

These volumes together are a most acceptable offering to the profession ; 
and with the spirit of interna] improvements so universally abroad, and the 
means just afforded by congress to the states for advancing them, they appear 


‘ very opportunely. 


It was our intention to have presented, as appropriate under this head, a 
statement of the numberof steamboats on the western waters, their tonnage, 
the amount invested in western navigation etc., calculated from accurate 
data. Our limits however forbid it here, and the matter is reserved for a fu- 
ture opportunity. 





Errata.—In the article ‘Marie,’ pages 471 and 473, for De Gueschin, read 


De Guesclin. ‘Lines to my Lady’s eyes,’ page 470, for wandering, read 
wandered, 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of June, 1836; taken at the Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
By Joseru Ray, M. D. 





Jung, | Thermometer. Barometer] Course Char’tr Chart’r 
mean Wind. | of | Rain of Miscellany. 
1836 min. \max.|m. 2 ea in’s. am-pm. | Wind, \Weath. 











52.062.0| 54.7 | 29.110 | we-ne (It. wd.| .16 cloudy} Wet day. 
54.069.0| 61.7 | 29.083 | we-ne It. wd: .17 cloudy Drizzly. 
58.0 84.0, 68.8 | 29.100 | ne-ne It. wd. .18 cloudy; Wet morning, 
61.086.0) 71.3 | 29.110 | ne-z lt. wd. .11cloudy! do. do, 
63.0 80.0| 69.2 | 29.123 | z-E It. wd. .06 cloudy Wet afternoom 
@ 664.0 83.0) 69.5 | 29.196 | se-se It. wd. spr. vari. 
7/59.0 88.0) 73.3 | 29.283 | se-se lt. wd. vari. 
865.0:90.0, 75.3 | 29.406 | zz It. wd. fair. 
9/63.0,93.0| 76.8 | 29.450 ne-we ‘str. br.) _fair. : 
10.64.091.0| 75.2 | 29.340 | ne-s ‘str.wd) .53vari. |Wet afternoon, 
ll 3.072.0 65.2 | 29.340 | w-w It. wd. \cloudy 
12'58.081.0) 66.8 | 29.413 nw-nw It. br. vari. 
@ 13)53.082.0 29.413 | se-ne str.br.) _fair. 
14'52.0 85.0 29.430 | ne-Nw str.wd fair. 
15 (58.0 84.0 29.463 | w-w str.br.| _ ‘clear. 
1664.0 90.0 29.400 | w-sw str.br. _clear. 
17.68.0,95.0 29.373 | sw-sw It. wd. clear. 
29.327 | sw-sw It.wd.| _‘clear. 
29.123 | sw-s str rd .75 cloudy, Wet evening. 
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_— sw-sw It. wd.) .18 cloudy, Wet morning} 
r w-w lt. wd. vari. 
29.240 w-w It. wd. ‘vari. 
29.207 w-w str. br. ifair. 
29.190 | w-w_ str. br.’ clear, 
29.220 | w—-w It. wd. vari. 
29.220 | nw-n str. br,! vari. 
29.340 N-N str. br. cloudy 
29.375 n-n It. wd.! vari. | 
29.367 | N-NE_ str. br.| fair. 


29.393 | ne-ne It. wd.! veri. 


1 ta 


Mean temperature of the air, (Fchrenheit’s scale,) 70° 44 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - = 95° 00 
Minimum height of thermometer, - -— = 52° 00 
Range of thermometer, - - + - = 43° 00 
Warmest day, June 18th. 

Coldest day, June Ist. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) 29.2775 
Maximum height of barometer, * —e 29.48 
Minimum height of barometer, - - 28.96 
Range of barometer, ee ee 52 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) 2.14 


Direction of Wind.—N. 3 days—N. E. 74 days—E. 24 days—S. E. 24 
days—S. 1 day—S. W. 4 days—W. 74 days—N. W. 2 days. 


Weather.—Clear and fair 11 days—variable 10 days—cloudy 9 days. Less 
than one third the usual quantity of rain fell during this month. The mean 
temperature was three fourths of a degree less than that of June 1835, and the 
maximum temperature precisely the same. 


21'58.0/75.0 
@22'61.0 88.0 
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